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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





These are anxious days for lead- 
ers in Government and industry . . . 
with trade stagnant, unemployment 
increases and relief needs grow . . . 
new threats to world peace appear 
. . . what is to be done to meet our 
problems? ... Here are the answers: 











A test period exending until May or June 
is to be employed by the Administration to 
demonstrate whether measures already taken 
will check deflation. 


No sensational White House moves are to 
be expected in the meantime. After that, if 
no reversal of trend has developed, things 
will begin to happen. 


Summed up, these are the measures which 
the President and his advisers hope will re- 
verse the downward trend: 


Soil conservation subsidies are to be speed- 
ed to farmers. These subsidies will amount 
to more than $400,000,000 in the next three 
or four months. 


Congress will approve $250,000,000 more for 
WPA. Added to WPA funds now available 
this means that more than $700,000,000 will 
flow to the unemployed in four and a half 
months. 


Withdrawals by states for disbursements 
for unemployment insurance will total at 
least $150,000,000 by July 1. 


Thus, a billion and a quarter dollars is to 
cushion the depression shock in the period 
just ahead, 


At the same time, the amended Housing 
Act will offer attractive money rates to pros- 
pective builders. The first National Mortgage 
Association has been organized to short cir- 
cuit the banks on big loans for limited divi- 
dend building corporations. 


The RFC is getting ready to resume /end- 
ing directly to business men who cannot get 
long-term capital elsewhere. 


A new farm control law will establish a 
floor under many farm prices. 


The government's s/um clearance program 
may possibly get going. 


The tax Jaws to which businessmen object 
are in process of being modified. 


Congress probably will approve the Presi- 
dent’s naval expansion program. The Sen- 
ate fight, however, will cool any ardor for 
American leadership in any move to use naval 
power to curb aggressors. 


A clear statement of American political and 
economic policy is not to be expected. Reason 
is that this policy, like monetary policy, is on 
a twenty-four hour basis. 

Congress is increasingly nationalistic in its 
attitude; Secretary Hull continues interna- 
tionalistic in his viewpoint. 


Mr. Roosevelt finds himself in the middle 
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MONEY PROVIDED 


Government in the Power Business: 


its Share in Financing Local Plants 


local governments are about Zo 
g 


ANY to 
ahead with plans for constructing power 
lines to make and distribute 


\ 


plants and power 
electricity. 

These governments will receive money from 
the Federal Treas in the form of loans and 
in the form of gifts. The first check went out 
on Feb. 9. It was for one million dollars and 
was received by the City of Memphis. 


ury, 


Fifty-eight other local governments are 
scheduled to get checks. 

When each gets its full allotment the total 
will amount to million in 


loans and thirty-seven million dollars in grants 


fifty-seven dollars 
or gifts. More money then will be added by the 
local governments themselves to augment tlie 
total. 

All of these 
promised by the Federal Government long ago. 
They were held up by court injunctions obtained 


loans and grants had _ been 


by private power companies that would be af- 
fected by the building of municipal plants. The 
Supreme Court decided unanimously on Jan. 3 


+ on local government ownership and operation * Valley Authority, which received Circuit Court 


| 


| 


compares with approximately six hundred mil 
lion dollars that is invested in all municipal 
power projects constructed up to the time of 
the building program encouraged by the I*ed 
eral Government. 

Also, it compares with the thirteen billion 
dollars that the Edison Electric Institute esti- 
mates is invested in the entire electric power 
industry of the nation. 

But the program of local electric power de- 
velopment encouraged by PWA 
phase of the Federal Government activity in the 
electric power field. 


is only 


one 
There also is the program of the Tennessee 
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Newsgqrams 
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An investment of half a 
billion dollars is projected in dams on the Ten- 


approval in January. 


nessee River, used for a combination of power 
navigation and flood control. TVA 
plans ultimately to produce as much power as 


development, 


now is produced by all of the private companies 
In its area. 

In the West Boulder Dam, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Casper-Alcova and 
Fort Peck—all to 
development. Together they and other projects 


and Northwest are 


involve important power 
in the region will cost three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars. A power production one-quarter 
larger than that now attained by all private 
power companies in the area is projected. 

The Federal Government, however, is not 
undertaking to distribute and sell the power it 
produces to individuals at retail. It 
power to large industries and to local distribu- 
tion systems. 


has sold 


President Roosevelt told newspaper men last 


November that on a geographical basis the 
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| 
The March of the Mews 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





| Caring for the newly unemployed 
| becomes a major problem for the 
Federal Government . . . an ob- 
stacle to quick action by Congress 
on President's recommendations for 
more relief funds . . . the big 
Navy program and the questions 
it raises. 











a asking Congress for a deficiency appro- 

priation of aquarter of a billion dollars for 
relief, the President is meeting the mayors 
of cities more than half way. They are ap- 
pealing to the Federal Government for $400,- 
000,000. 


Mr. Roosevelt had hoped to make the 
WPA's billion and a half relief fund last un- 
til July, even after the ‘recession” developed, 


| at : . . . 

trying to go in both directions at once. that these injunctions could not stand. Page power development projects of the Federal Gov- | but employment dropped so sharply in the 

No straight-line domestic economy policy | Many other local ee nt ahead Mr. Hull’s Foreign Policy ..-- 2 eon “ ag = Compete Eh peivele: power | late fall and early winter—about three mil- 
’ = : ae , | with their plans free from injunction. More companies in only about 18 per cent of the | lion being throw t of k, h —th 
is to be expected until the Administration de- Csi ‘ Th : we. Be aah Contin te : g thrown out of work, he says at 
termines whether to take the path of nation millions of dollars were loaned and granted to eo Second AAA .. ...6c0.s 2 country. e said further that not more than he feels forced to yield to the pressure from 

° : . 13 per cent of the population could be reached niet : : 
alism with its increased government controls, them. March of Relief Dollars .......... 3 by Government facilities the cities to recommend more relief aid. 
al ® I c s. 
or to take the path of internationalism with They, together with governments about to ‘ . , , T oie. ; . 
7 : P P st their checks ‘re sharing in the progr: Legislation in the Making ....... 4 This referred to the large Federal Govern- NO DELAY IN RELIEF ACTION 
its requirement of Jowered tariffs and re- | get their checks, were sharing in the program , Administration leaders in Congress predict 
newed foreign lending. | of the Public Works Administration. That Editors “Decode” Navy Plans 8 i ee, quick action on the President's req ; t for 
; : s uest fo 
a : , , |} agency was charged with producing a compre- 3 : 
A significant straw is the cooling interest | — ae oe ; ; pe ve Ae abl . ie rs It America Seeks a Peace Path 9 POWER FOR THE FARMS relief funds as members are getting support- 
= ° ensive program oO se a ee =—=— Ot ee ee ee 8 : 
of the British in a reciprocal trade agree- oe " oe rhe with thr ol daltens tom tend Lobor Si D : Besides these large projects and the encour- ing telegrams and letters from back home, 
: : | ‘as prov ( F fee D ) ars 4 a ° . . : . : 

ment. If this agreement falls through it | baci é abor Signs on Dotted Line 1] agement municipal power projects, there is in Action in the House, they say, may come this 
would be a blow to internationalism. : Business—Turn of the Tide?..... 12 addition encouragement by the Federal Gov- week after speedy approval by the Appro- 


Other clues to the future may be found in 
other quarters. For example: 


HOW PROJECTS ARE FINANCED 


The pictogram above shows the extent to 


The 
Government has set up a Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


ernment to rural electrification projects. 


priations Committee. 


As to when the Senate will complete Con- 








which local governments participated by ac- 
cepting Federal money to build power plants. 
The figures include all of the local electric 
power projects authorized since 1933. 


gressional action, there is a division of opin- 
ion. The filibuster against the anti-lynching 
bill is still going on and while it has been 
temporarily interrupted by consideration of 
the crop control conference report, it will be 
resumed again as soon as the conference re- 
port is out of the way—unless— 


Section 11—Rotogravure 
As They Were in 1917— 
And As They Are Today 





















The REA makes loans to rural electric co- 
operatives for the most part. It has allotted 
more than eighty million dollars and is sched- 
uled to make about thirty million dollars in 
loans during the year ahead. Resulting power 
distribution reaches areas that previously had 
not been served to any large extent by private 
companies. 

Official figures show that of the PWA loans 
and grants to local governments and REA loans 
to rural cooperatives, nearly sixty million dol- 
lars were authorized for Nebraska, twenty-two 
millions for Oklahoma, twenty millions for 


Utility Holding Company Act would permit 
the White House to shape its policy toward 


An early Supreme Court decision on the | 
electric utilities. | 


This total, including the 59 involved in in- 
junction suits now being dissolved, was 279. 
That number of governments received 
promises of eighty million dollars in loans from 


Railroads are coming in for critical study | 
| 
| the Federal Government and sixty-five million 
| 


with Jegislation in the offing. Freight rate 
increases would not solve that industry’s 
problem. 


— Also In This Issue : 
A conference report—the final judgment of 
| committees representing each House on a 
measure passed by each House in different 
form—has preferred status. But an appro- 
priation bill is “new” business, and if the 
Senate should vote to take up the relief fund 
measure after the farm bill report, the action 


The Federal government budget is a sham- 
bles and is getting little attention. Tax re- 
ceipts are the big unknown in the budget 
picture. Expenditure totals will not sky- 
rocket far above estimates covering the period 


High Wages vs. Low Prices 
By Tom M. Girdler . 


"The Question of the Week’ 


dollars in gifts. In addition, they planned to 
put up eighty-five million dollars of their own. 

A quarter of a billion dollars thus in involved 
in the municipal public power development 
stimulated by the Public Works Administration 

















to July 1. OTs i ? aa ; foes , a 
July 7 rm , | Bigger Army and Navy? iy Texas, thirteen millions for Tennessee, nine would have the effect of displacing the anti- 
ight now no new loans and grants, other millions for South Carolina and ni illi lynching bill i iness” 
, ee : A s : ? é nine millions ynching bill as the “unfinished business” of 
than those already authorized, are receiving Story of American Efficiency for California as the largest recipients. the Senate. The net effect would be to shelve 
—_ PWA approval, because of the White House de- The Radio Industr Many of the projects to be constructed with the anti-lynching bill for the session. 
cision against further authorizations ft add es - 
934 0 € | ow Spaee SUE iaes SULIT ERTONS, . the aid of the Federal loans and grants are just Majority Leader Barkley says he will join 
Jt1¥9 OLNINVUITS This quarter of a billion dollars of spending | | now to get under way 
S3tuvegit y: | [Continued on Page 3.] 
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Wide World 





AN AFFAIR OF STATE 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., a member of the early circle 
of White House advisers and more recently aide to 
Mayor La Guardia of New York, takes over the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State, made vacant 
by the shift of Hugh Wilson to the Embassy in 
Berlin. 
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Wecrsqvata * 
“No Entanglements!”’ 
Mr. Hull's Policy 





Dread of “foreign alliances,” 
manifest in Congress, leads to 
further demands for clarification of 
Administration foreign policies. A 
triple denial from Secretary Hull 
fails to still the alarm as the follow- 
ing article explains: 











66A&70! NO!! NO!!!” Secretary Hull's thumping 

N triple negative fell on Senatorial ears in 
response to triple interrogation marks set up in 
a resolution of inquiry by California’s Senator 
Johnson (Rep.). 

Is there an alliance, an agreement or under- 
standing between Great Britain and the United 
States relating to war or possibility of war? Is 
there any agreement, express or implied, for use 
of our Navy in conjunction with any other na- 
tion? Is there any agreement or understanding 
with any nation “that the United States Navy, or 
any part of it, should police or patrol or be trans- 
ferred to any particular ocean?” 

These were the Senator’s formally propounded 
queries. To each, Mr. Hull categorically replied: 
“The answer is no.” His denial came in a letter 
sent to Nevada’s Senator Pittman (Dem.), chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

To the same purport were statements made 
before the House Naval Affairs Committee by Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy. 

But hardly had Secretary Hull done his at- 
tempted scotching of rumors and suspicions than 
up they popped again as a result of a London 
speech by Professor Gilbert Murray, chairman 
of the League of Nations Union. He referred to 
an Anglo-American accord against Japanese ag- 
gression in the Far East, declaring a “confiden- 
tial communication” on that subject has been 
exchanged between the British and American 
governments. 


A SECOND DENIAL 

From Mr. Hull this provoked another denial 
and a rebuke to irresponsible talkers. Informed 
of the Hull rebuke, Professor Murray said he 
had not spoken of a formal “agreement’’—but 
that on authority of the published statement of 
a British general he felt certain Britain had 
given the United States “an asurance that we 
are ready to support them in any action they 
may take and in facing any risk.” 

Meanwhile as three American cruisers steamed 
to Singapore for a fraternal visit to the British 
fleet making a demonstration there, and as John 
Bull, Uncle Sam and France received an- 
favorable Japanese replies to simultaneously 
launched notes about Tokio’s rearmament plans, 
support and opposition to the $800,000,000 Navy 
building plan demanded by President Roosevelt 
continued to be registered before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Admiral Leahy concluded his week as a wit- 
ness with denial that the United States is turn- 
ing militaristic or trying to lead a naval race. 


BIGGER NAVY CHALLENGED 

When the Admiral finished, opponents went to 
bat, led by Professor Charles A. Beard, noted 
American historian, who said he favored ade- 
quate defense but challenged what he held to be 
the President's newly developing program to 
build up a big navy to police the world. Re-- 
ferring to Mr. Roosevelt’s Oct. 5 speech at Chi- 
cago, Professor Beard said: 

“Unless he was just talking thoughtlessly or 
was bluffing, he believes that the United States 
should pass judgment on all the quarrels of 
Europe and Asia, quarantine the ‘wicked,’ and 
employ the Army and Navy of the United States 
in making*good the quarantine if denied. This 
policy calls for big battleships to be used in ag- 
gressive warfare in the Pacific and the Atlantic.” . 

“Fantastic,” said Professor Beard, is the idea 
of Germany, Italy or Japan being able to launch 
Successful invasions against the United States. 
“Another scarecrow,” part of a “big navy scare,” 
said he, is the idea that we need a huge Navy to 
foil European Fascist plots in South America, 

Other oppositipn witnesses, echoing the Beard 
contentions, insisted the President's “wholly ab- 
normal” Navy program is not needed for defense, 
that it would speed the world toward war. that 


: 


the Administration should clarify its foreign 
policy aims. (See ‘Tide of World Affairs,” 
Page 9). 
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Federal Lending and Buying—A Joker 
In the Farm Bill? Warship and Pension Plans 


Big things are in store for the 
RFC as an agency to finance the 


+ 
| 
| 


Government to acquire and hold 
an immense amount of cotton 
that it would be prohibited from 


+ 


ments from 1942 to 1940, and 
provision for additional benefits 
for the wife of a pensioner who 


+ 


as well satisfied that the anti- 
lynching bill filibuster runs along 
off and on in the Senate. The re- 


country toward recovery | ) 
through use of its revolving selling unless prices rose to a | does not receive benefits in her sult may be such that Democratic 
funds for loans to a wide variety point now considered out of own right, and for the widow of candidates for Congress in the 
of borrowers. Creation of mort- reach. a pensioner. north can say “We did our best,” 
gage corporations to finance lim- | ia lie and Southerners can say “We 
ited dividend housing organiza- Me. Roosevelt is trying to get a | . ia lala ad alee stopped ‘the bill.” 
tions is but the first of the plans. : - se i xperts ing rae se 
ak leading industrialist te neae UP | trust study for the Federal 
a drive to stimulate interest in | Trade Commission report slow sian. ik lhe Diesaeianis Mad, 
Orders have gone to the Army | — agi sor progress. They are skeptical eration Executive Council to ex- 
tion basis. So far results have whether a report can be com- wet the Waleed Mine Wartere 


and Navy and other large Gov- 
ernment purchasers of supplies 
to buy ahead as much as possible, 
and pay the bills immediately, 
to place more money in circua- 
tion. 

x ke * 


Some leading New Dealers are 


been negative. 


~*~ * * 


Consultations with the British 
over naval plans have concerned 
the types and sizes of ships to be 
constructed by the two govern- 
ments rather than any plan for 
the event of 


pleted for the White House in 
time for submittal to the present 
session of Congress. 


x *«* * 


Friends of Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, say 
he was unpleasantly surprised by 


would be none. 


ee ° ° | 
making quips about the White a foe | the Administration request for 
House trying at once to ease trouble. | additional relief funds, coming 
terms and push the use of install- "=e as it did so soon after an asser- 
ment credit in housing construc- The President is laying the | tion by him which indicated there 
| 


tion and to induce finance com- 
panies to tighten the terms and 
slow down on installment credit 
in automobile sales. 


x * 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has told Senator- 
friends he fears a joker inserted 
in the surplus control bill in con- 
ference might involve the Gov- 
ernment in a way that would 
make the old Farm Board ex- 
perience appear cheap by com- 





groundwork for two American 
fleets, one in the Atlantic and the 
other in the Pacific. At present 
nearly all of this country’s naval 
strength‘is concentrated in the 
Pacific, leaving the Atlantic to 
the British navy. 


xk & 


Proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act getting favor- 
able Administration considera- 
tion at present include advanc- 
ing the date for beginning 
monthly old age pension pay- 


x 


The rate of payments from the 
unemployment insurance funds 
of 22 States is believed by some 
officials to mean the funds may 
be exhausted before private em- 
ployment and the tax income 
increases sufficiently to make up 
for what goes out. 


. 2 


James A. Farley has given as- 
sociates the impression he is just 








came only after William Hutche- 
son, leader of the most powerful 
A. F. of L. union, threatened 
otherwise to take the carpenters 
out of the Federation. 


x «wk 


Selection of a successor to Joseph 
P. Kennedy as chairman of the 
Maritime Commission may focus 
the question of policy as to 
whether the Government should 
continue to subsidize shipping as 
a private industry or institute 
Government ownership. An im- 
portant s€ction of the Commis- 
sion is reported to consider own- 
ership inevitable. 


e¢ @& @ 


Despite protests by private in- 
terests against WPA construc- 
tion projects on the ground of 
“socialism,” consideration is be- 
ing giving to utilizing more 
WPA labor on municipal hous- 
ing projects. 











parison. This would require the 
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UG (ragiclanns Welk 


A Short, Short Story... White House Strategy 
Vs. ‘Amateur Strategy’... Dinners-Give and Take 


+ 


BBREVIATED was hardly the word for it. 

Into the Executive Offices swarmed some 
80 newspaper men. The familiar cry from the 
attendant—“Allin.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
left off chatting with the front row of corre- 
Spondents. Behind him in a semi-circle of 
brown study, with legs crossed, chins on hand, 
sat his secretaries, Marvin Hunter McIntyre, 
Stephen Early and Democratic Party publicist, 
Charles Michelson. They gazed reflectively at 
the floor. The President mused silently above 
the heads of the correspondents. Somewhere in 
the crowd the sun tanned face of returned va- 
cationist James Roosevelt beamed. 

In five minutes the Executive Office was shorn 
of its 160 quizzical eyes, its 800 fingers which 
tapped out the news that the President at his 
regular semi-weekly press conference was un- 
communicative on various and sundry questions. 

Almost as uncommunicative was the Chief 
Executive earlier in the week. Rather by indi- 
rection did the White House set about its busi- 
ness of the week. And judging from the official 
string of callers that came and went, and the 
size of the official letter basket, it was anything 
but a leisurely week. 

Laughter evoked by Mr. Roosevelt has doomed 
many a question directed at Administration 
policy. By the same token many a question 
designed to tap the Executive thought has come 
a cropper. Two questions of national concern 
collapsed in such fashion during the week. 


When asked whether, 


on the basis of reports 
eee oe from New York, he con- 


A LOUD LAUGH templated giving busi- 


ness another “breathing spell,” the President 
joined with the majority of press correspondents 
in a wave of laughter. The crowd, remarked 
the President, had supplied the answer. 

“The horse laugh?” retorted the questioner. 


“BREATHING SPELL” 


A broad smile was the Executive answer. Later 

in the week the President was asked if he | QUERIES LEAD TO 
thought the recession was flattening out. How SPARRING MATCH 

old is Ann? countered the President. Again | from the Chief Executive. 


the broad smile. 

Much more expansive will Mr. Rosevelt be in 
his articles which are to be syndicated to news- 
papers. Not that he has any intention of com- 
peting with Mrs, Roosevelt’s “Day” or the 
salaried craft of other columnists. The articles, 
explained the President, will constitute the pre- 
faces to his forthcoming five volumes of notes, 
speeches, bills, messages and other public papers. 


+ 
| 








IT WAS THEIR PARTY 


Speaker of the House William Bankhead and 

Mrs. Bankhead shown as they arrived at the 

White House where they were the guests of honor 

at the annual dinner tendered by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. 





But, syndicated column or no, the public, begin- 
ning March 23 and for the next five weeks, will 
be able to read what virtually amounts to the 
President’s comments on the spectacular events 
which have taken place since he first took office 
back in 1933, 

And almost four years from the windswept 
day that he began to notch the line of unem- 
ployed with billions of relief dollars, the Presi- 
dent last week found conditions still bad 
enough to warrant a request of a quarter of a 
billion dollars from his Congress to keep step 
with the sharply inclined relief index. 


As to the steadily in- 
clining index of interna- 
tional jitters there was a 


NAVAL STRATEGY 


virtual embargo on words 
His only answer to 
the question of the relative efficacy of an air- 
plane bomb vs. a battleship was that every male 
in the United States over the age of 12 con- 
sidered himself an amateur strategist. As to 
the suggestion of having an Atlantic Fleet in 
addition to a Pacific Fleet—well, that also 
smacked of amateur strategy. 

Later in the week when he was pressed for 
clarification of his foreign policy, something a 





good many members of Congress would like to 
know, he had no comment to make. At that 
moment his Philippine High Commissioner, Paul 
V. McNutt, sat staring out of a window aboard 
the Hawaiian Clipper riding the airlanes en- 
route from Manilla to San Francisco, thence on 
to Washington with a report on Far Eastern 
affairs. 

But to the Capital's society editors it was 
truly a White House affair week. For one thing, 
there was the annual dinner given by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Roosevelt in honor of Speaker 
Bankhead. Guests at the dinner included labor 
leader John L. Lewis and Mrs. Lewis. 

Also prominent, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior and Mrs. Charles West. What lent spice 
to his name among the guests was the recent 
disclosure that his entire office staff had been 
“annihilated” by Secretary Ickes. Wits decided 
it didn’t make much difference, since his unof- 
ficial duties as liaison agent for the White 
House on Capitol Hill kept him away from the 
Interior Department most of the time anyway. 

Later in the week, still in accordance with 
Washington's time-honored social custom, the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt were the dinner 
guests of Vice President John Nance “Cactus 
Jack” Garner. What lent spice to that affair was 
just who was and who wasn't invited. The Vice 
President is an individualist in making up his 
dinner list. Social custom never hurdles Mr. 
Garner’s pet idea that the only people who sit 
down to break bread with him are the people 
he wants to sit down and break bread with him. 


Greeted by the Presi- 


TRIBUTE TO PEACE dent last week were the 
Boy Scouts of America 


IDEALS OF YOUTH on the occasion of their 


twenty-eighth anniversary. Over a nation-wide 
hookup, the President in his praise of the citi- 
zens of tomorrow said that the organization was 
a “youth movement to support the ideals of 
peace.” 

Greeting the President as a one-time “news- 
paper man,” Havard’s Cambridge Press Club 
tendered an honorary membership along with 
an invitation to the club’s annual ball, March 1. 
“In case you find it difficult to leave your as- 
signments in Washington,” the invitation read, 
“we would be willing—in keeping with news- 
paper tradition—to send one of our best men to 
cover for you temporarily during your visit to 
Cambridge.” 


EXECUTIVE PAYS 


DEREK Fox. 





| 














—Harris & Ewing 
JUST WAITING 
With the farm control bill coming closer to en- 
actment, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace is all set to take over the administration of 
the program designed to ease the strain on the 
farm belt. 





CUISGWAA * 
How a Second AAA 


Will Control Farmers 


Opponents denounce the agricul- 


‘ 


| 

| tural surplus control bill as “regi- 
| mentation.” Advocates say it rep- 
resents “democracy at work.” 
Whichever is correct, the days of 
unrestricted farming soon may be 


A 62,000- 


word bill contains the mechanism. 


over for large areas. 


How it is intended to operate is 
outlined herewith. 











HERE was a time, not long ago, when the 
man in the city who lost his job could move 
to the country to take up farming. 

Land was there for the man willing to pioneer. 
Markets readily absorbed all of the wheat and 
cotton and livestock that c-uld be produced, as 
foreign creditors clamored for farm products in 
payment for interest and principal on loans. 

The frontier and the homesteading law cush- 
ioned the shocks that periodicaily shook industry. 

But Congress now is formally signalling the 
end of that era. Europe no longer clamors for 
American farm products. Instead she is trying 
to find ways to pay her debts to the nation she 
was financing only 25 years ago. Government ex- 
perts say there are 40 per cent too many farmers. 
Yet national policy calls for keeping the present 
farm population on the farm. 

The result is 62,000 words of prospective law, 
approved once by both the House and the Senate, 
and approved in final form by the House on 
Feb. 9 and now scheduled for final Senate ac- 
ceptance and a Presidental signature. 


LIMITS ON FARMING 

Thereafter, on final approval, government will 
limit the number of those who can farm by lim- 
iting the total of products that can be marketed 
from the farms of the country. 

A definite right to farm is to be established 
for the present farmers and their successors. A 
definite limit is to be set on new land that might 
be used to grow wheat and cotton. 

Over-all controls will be contained in what 
is to be known as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

Those controls, as designed after much give 
and take, call for a variety of devices the use of 
which is intended to mold a marketing monop- 
oly for millions of cooperating American farmers, 

They are to get, first of all, a chance to receive 
payment from a $500,000.000 fund for cooperating 
to conserve their soil. If this cooperation is in- 
sufficient to maintain a near enough balance be- 
tween production and demand to sustain prices, 
there will be government price-fixing loans to 
place a floor under the price of the affected 
commodities. 


THE QUOTA PROGRAM 

If there is a total supply, including carry-over, 
of 19,500,000 bales of cotton, 945,000,000 bushels 
of wheat or 2,847,000,000 bushels of corn farmers 
will vote on compulsory quotas on marketing. 
Unless one-third object, each farmer would be 
told how much of each major commodity he may 
If he sald more than his quota he would be 
taxed 15 cents for each bushel of corn or wheat 
so marketed and two cents a pound for each 
pound of cotton. 

In case supplies of these commodities reach 
the quota level and farmers vote against quotas 
then the government would deny them price- 
fixing loans during that and the following year. 


INSURANCE FOR WHEAT 


At the same time, wheat farmers get a chance 
to insure their crop against damage from any 
cause; cotton farmers get assurance that the 
government will hold from the market the cotton 
on which it makes loans—leading to a possible 
new Farm Board experience; corn farmers get 
a definitely-guaranteed schedule of price-fixing 
loans, : 

There are no processing taxes to provide addi- 
tional funds, but farmers are assured further 
subsidies if they can induce Congress to vote 
processing taxes. 

Agriculture comes definitely under the over-all 
control of government in exchange for a measure 
of assured income 


sell, 
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needs of the enormously increased 


_— 
number of unemployed have passed far be- 


vond the resources of local agencies from coast 


The President asks 





lo coast, city officials report. 





[Contin Page 1.) 


ed fron 


with the filibusterers 
to recommit the anti-lynching bill 


il 


in voting 


to committee its consideration 


ties up other legislation much 


longer. 


Aid to the Southern Senators 
promoting the anti-lynching fili- 
buster is furnished by Western 
like 


report 


who do not the 


terms of the 
farm 


Senators 
conference 
the bill 
on saying so at great length. 


on and who insist 


The Senate is bound by no de- 
y 
as 


bate-limiting rules, such 


brought a vote—tavorable—in the 


House in short order. 


national de- 


The 


fense 


President's 
program, involving an ex- 
penditure of $800,000,000 over a 
period of years, promises to over- 
shadow every other issue at the 
The 


con- 


present session of Congress, 
Naval Committee 
tinues hearings on the Vinson bill 


House 


which would carry the program 
into effect. 


While Admiral Leahy, chief of 
naval operations, and others de- 
fend the armament program as a 
necessary defensive measure, 
other witnesses, including Prof. 
Charles A. Beard, oppose it as an 
effort to build up a big Navy to 


police the world. 


Involved in the controversy is 
the question raised in the Senate 
by Senator Cali- 
fornia, as to whether any under- 


Jo’.nson, of 


Standing exists between the 


United States and Great Britain 
for joint naval operations in 
event of war, presumably with Ja- 
pan. The Secretary State 


vigorously denies existence of 


of 


any such understanding. 


Not unexpected is Japan's po- 
lite reply the 
United States note. This coun- 
try, simultaneously with Great 
Britain France, had asked 
for details of Japan's naval build- 


of refusal to 


and 


ing program. 
aside 


field, 


centers 


In the domestic 
from relief, 


the Government's efforts to aid 


interest in 


business. Several government 
agencies study the problem of de- 
veloping some new means to ex- 
tend more liberal credit to small 
business as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation sets up a na- 
tional mortgage association to 
give impetus to a building pro- 
gram. 

Tax reform still awaits a re- 
port to the House from the Ways 
Means Committee. Prin- 


of 


and 
cipal 
pears to be the proposed tax on 
family and closely-held corpora- 
A tentative vote taken by 


point controversy ap- 


tions, 
the committee favored retaining 


this tax with modifications. 


a quarter billion dollars additional of Federal 


And immediately 
“Not 


money to mect the problem. 
cries of 


Which is right? 


there are “Too much!” and 


enough!” Here is what a sur- 


vev of the situation shows. 











that these needs cannot be met un- 
less unemployment by the Works 

rogress Administration is increased 
immediately.” 

(Text of letter is printed on this 
page.) 

First the President had talked the 
with Democratic 
reported longer lines of | jeaders in Congr and his fiscal 
applicants jobs and food. advisers, among them advocates of 

After re ‘ing its from 2,- balancing the budget as quickly as 
146,000 a year ago to 1.453,000 in Sep- It was decided to hold the 
WPA rted providing | additional appropriation to $250,- 
people. The numbe1 000,000 in the face of contentions 

steadily until it that a much larger amount should 
reached a 2.000.000. Requests | pe made available. It was estimated 
for approval of additional projects | this would mean 500,000 jobs at once. 
still came. The Committee for Industrial Or- 

Congress had stipulated that the , nization had suggested a billion 
$1,500,000,000 relief appropriation dollar appropriation. The Workers’ 
last through June. The attempt to Alliance, an organization of those on 
apportion it for that purpose met the WPA pay roll, wanted $550,000,- 
diMeculties 000. And the United States Confer- 
SURVEY SHOWS NEED ence of Mayors, in a petition sub- 

Apprised of the situation, Presi- mitted to the President by a dele- 
Roosevelt ordered an investiga- gation headed by Mayor Edward K. 
His observers sent Kelly of Chicago, said $400,000,000 

conditions war- was needed that 1,900,000 more men 
could be given WPA employment. 


TAX RATES HIGH 
“If the people who are unemployed 
are denied work relief,” it said, 
that fact constitutes an immediate 
instl- 


VHE story of increased relief de- 
1 mands, and the inability of cities 
to meet them out of local tax reve- 
nues, is similar from Buffalo to Seat- 
the Canadian border to the 
Mexico. 
ago State and local officials 
WPA more 

f 


tle and 
Gulf ot 

Weeks 
Decal a} 
tund The 


ypealing to for problem over 
SS 
for 
rolls 
possible 
tember, tne 
work for more 
employed rose 


imost 


dent 
tion in the field 
back word that 
ranted action. 
Unless private employment accel- 
erated markedly, he told, the 
relief funds might not last through 
April. The alternatives presented by 
advocates of WPA expansion were to 
another appropri of Con- 
the 


was 


or 


danger to the stability of ow 
... The cities are providing 
for direct relief to not only the un- 
employables but to hundreds of 
thousands of employable relief per- 
sons. This involves a burden on the 
general property taxpayers. In fact, 
present city tax rates are the high- 
est they ever have been, with dimin- 
ishing capacity to sustain them, and 
threatens into bankruptcy our cities 


tion 
let large tutions 
for themselves 
to Speaker Bankhead 
“According best estimate 
available time it appears 
that, during the past three months 
approximately three million persons 
have lost their jobs with private em- 


numbers of 

shift 
So he wrote 
to the 
} 


at this 


ployers. 

“This unemployment 
could not, of course have been fore- 
seen at the time the ap- 
propriation was under consideration. 


FUNDS RUN SHORT 
“Hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed persons have recently 
applied for relief work which could 
be provided for them with the 


increase in 
and states.” 

A look across the country discloses 
why the mayors spoke of the situa- 
tion in terms of “the dark days of 
1931-32.” 

The authorities in 60 of the larger 
cities replied to a questionnaire cir- 
culated by the Conference that the 
problem is increasingly serious, that 
expansion of WPA is necessary to 
solve it, and that in general the 


relief 


last 


needy 


not 
funds 
“Tt 


THE PRESIDENT TELLS WHY HE SEEKS 


hand. 
become increasingly clear 


on 
has 


(emsgrazas THE RELIEF TASK: 3 MILLION MORE JOBLESS 


+ contracts and we hope that 


_ the United Sta 


+ cities “are contributing all they can 


in meeting the costs of direct relief 
and for the local share of the WPA 
program.” 

The following reports were indic- 
ative: 
LOS ANGELES, Frank L. Shaw, 

Mayor: 

“Local resources 
they possibly can 

. in excess of 60 


are carrying -all 
at present time 
per cent of total 
burden. Our total case load in- 
creased 8 per cent in last four 
months, and normai expectation is 
for continued increase well into 
spring.” 

NORFOLK, VA., Thomas P. Thomp- 

son, City Manager: 

“From present indications expen- 
ditures for direct relief in 1938 will 
be from 10 to 20 per cent higher 
than ‘n 1937. This upon the assump- 
tion that there wiil be no decrease 
in numbers worked by WPA.” 
AKRON, OHIO, D 

Mayor: 

“The work program, as it affects 
Akron, ought to be increased, if we 
are to take up any o* the unemploy- 
ment slack. The financial condition 
of Akron is such that it is now, and 
will continue to be, impossible for 
the city to increase financial con- 
tributions toward a continuance of, 
or expansion of, a federal works pro- 
gram... Every effort by Ohio cities 
to obtain adequate financing for di- 
rect relief through the State has so 
far been without the results de- 
sired.” 
BUFFALO, 

Mayor: 

“Recent and serious additional un- 
employment in our city making 
the relief problem daily more seri- 
ous.” 


OMAHA, NEB., Dan B. Butler, May- 
or: 

“It is imperative that the Federal 
Government continue its work pro- 
gram on the present or even an in- 
creased basis during the next few 
months ... In addition to work re- 
lief, we have about 900 families on 
relief which are cared for by 
This number probably 


Lee Schroy, 


N. Y.. Thomas Holling, 


Is 


direct 
the County. 











—Harris & Ewing 


AFTER THE VISIT—$250,000,000 


WENTY-FOUR hours after a 


delegation which included (left 


to right) Rep. Sam. Rayburn, of Texas; Senator Carter Glass, 
of Virginia, and Rep. Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado, called on 


the President to discuss relief needs, the Chief Executive, 


in a 


message to the Speaker of the House, requested an additional quar- 
ter of a billion dollars to keep the WPA solvent until June 30. 





St the 


sufficient 


during the re of 
funds 


them.” 


will increase 

but 

to take care of 

FLINT, MICH., 
City Manager: 

“The relief commission receiv- 
ing as many as 500 applicants in a 
Single day . We are experiencing 
great difficulty in sponsoring addi- 
WPA because of our 
financial limitation.’ 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Charles F. Brown, 
Mayor: 


winter our are 


James R. Pollock, 


1S 
re 


tional 


project 


“Unemployment and relief has 
been rapidly growing more acute 
during the past three months. There 
is nothing in prospect at present to 
indicate it will be anything but 
worse through the remainder of the 
winter and, as for spring, it seems 
to me the best we can do is hope.” 


ALLENTOWN, PA., M. W. 
Mayor: 


Gross, 


“Owing to unemployment, the 


people owning their own homes are 


exactly in the same situation that 
they were six years ago when they 
could not pay their taxes. The City 
Allentown has reached its fin- 
ancial end far as contributions 
are concerned, and we are our 
Wwit’s end how to continue,the Work 
Program. We certainly cannot meet 
the present 20 per cent contribution 
demanded by the Government. In 
my humble opinion, this should be 
reduced to 5 per cent.” 

DENVER, COL. Ben PF. 

Mayor: 

“Conditions would be scrious if 
WPA curtailed before the middle of 
May, and what should be done after 
that will depend on business condi- 
tions.” 


LOWELL, MASS., Dewey 
ambault, Mayor: 
“The welfare case load jumped 
from 1,300 to 2,520 in the last four 
months. We expect that this will be 
Somewhat decreased inasmuch 
Several shoe shops have signed new 


of 
50 


at 


Stapleton, 


G. Arch- 


as 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


the 

other mills will open.” 

SAVANNAH, GA., Robert. M. Hitch, 
Mayor: 

“Unemployment and fselief con- 
tinue to be a serious problem, with 
no prospect of any material change 
during the winter and spring.” 


EMPHASIS ON “RELIEF”? 

In his one verbal comment on the 
situation, the President said the new 
appropriation was to be considered 
in the light of human needs, not 
pump-priming. It quickly became 
evident, however, that many meme 
bers of Congress had to be cone 
vinced such was the case. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
among others, took the position that 
the available funds would suffice if 
“properly administered.” Minority 
members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee heard WPA officials 
argue to justify the appropriation, 
and called their statements “ba- 
loney.” 

Left-wing members of .the House 
insisted the amount asked was too 
small. They favored not only a 
broadening of WPA, but another 
public works program designed in 
part to spur industry. A delegation 
recommended to the President that 
he support a program of slum clear- 
ance and development of natural 
resources “capable of absorbing all 
able-bodied, unemployed workers in 
periods of depression.” 

“To help co-ordinate and finance 
this work,” the Representatives said, 
“we believe the power benefits of the 
TVA should be extended to other 
sections of the nation.” 

While hesitant to go all the way 
with them on public works, Mr, 
Roosevelt indicated he thought there 
was room for housing, highway con- 
Struction, rural electrification and 
the like of a self-liquidating nature 
that would provide substantial em- 
ployment. 

The Executive was reported to 
have related how the British Gov- 
ernment had condemned.a right-of- 
way half-a-mile wide for a six-lane 
highway outside of London, and 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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250 MILLIONS MORE FOR RELIEF 


{yw President, Feb. 10, addressed the following letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, requesting a supple- 
mental appropriation of $250,000,000 to carry the Works Progress 
Administration and its related programs through the period end- 
ing June 30, 1938: 

“The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

I have the honor 
with for your consideration a 
plemental estimate of appropriation 
of $250,000,000, for relief of the un- 
employed 

“Emergency and Work Relief 

To continue to provide relief and 

work relief as authorized in the 


Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1937, and subject to all 
the provisions thereof, $250,000,- 
000, which amount shall be 
added to, and proportionately 
increase the specified amounts 
of the limitations prescribed un- 
der the appropriation made in 
such Act (50 Stat. 352). 
“According to the best estimate 
available at this time it appears 


to submit here- 
sup- 
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that, during the past three months. 
approximately three million persons 
have lost their jobs with private em- 
ployers. 

“This increase in unemployment 
could not, of course, have been fore- 
seen at the time the last relief ap- 
propriation was under consideration. 
Hundreds of thousands of needy un- 
employed persons have recently ap- 
plied for relief work which could not 
be provided for them with the funds 
on hand. 

“It has become increasingly clear 
that these needs cannot be met un- 
less employment by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration is increased im- 
mediately. 

“The funds available on Jan. 1, 
1938, would permit employment of 
an average of only 1,700,000 persons 
for the six months ending June 30, 
1938. The number of persons on the 
Works Progress Administration rolls 
today is 1,950,000. 

“Funds available at this time will 
not only not take care of the ad- 
ditional burden caused by the re- 
cent increase in unemployment but 
will require a sharp reduction in the 
near future of the number on the 
Works Progress Administration rolls. 

“This estimate of $250,000,000 will 
permit the continued employment 
for the next five months of the 
number now on such rolls, and will 
provide a reasonable measure of re- 
lief for those who have recently 
become unemployed and are in need. 

“Respectfully, 
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THE 1938 STANDARD FORD V°8 — 


The Standard Ford is newly styled and 
good to look at. It has the same basic 
Ford advantages—the same mechanical 
excellence as the De Luxe Ford. And: 


The Standard Ford V-8 saves you 


27 miles per gallon! 


The Standard Ford V-8 saves you 


The “60” engine provides the greatest 
fuel economy in all Ford's thrifty his- 
tory. Hundreds of owners report 22 to 








money the moment you buy it. With the 








85-horsepower V-8 engine, it is priced 
low. With the 60-hp. V-8 engine, first 
cost and up-keep are even lower. All 
advertised prices include equipment. 


The Standard Ford V-8 saves you 





money every mile you drive it. 


The 





“85” engine delivers unusually good gas 
mileage for the high power it develops. 


in motoring. 


money on up-keep. It will give you the 
long and faithful service for which the 
Ford name stands. And when you do 
need parts or repairs, you can get them 
anywhere at uniformly low Ford prices. 


Drive this low-priced, high-quality 
car. Its smoothness puts more pleasure 


Its economy puts more 


power in your pocketbook, 


STANDARD FORD V-8 PRICES BEGIN AT 


‘599 


FOR THE 60-HP. COUPE DELIVERED 
IN DETROIT, TAXES EXTRA 


The Tudor Sedan is $644; 
Sedan, $689. 
gine, the Coupe is $629; the Tudor, $669; 
the Fordor, $714. 

All prices include front and rear bump- 
ers and bumper querds, spore 
and tube, tire lock and band, 


the Forder 
With the 85-hp. V-8 en- 


wheel, tire 
one wind- 
» one sun visor, one tail light, 


cigar lighter, twin horns, and headlight 
indicator on instrument panei, at 
no extre charge. 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Equal rights for women. Constitu- 
tional amendments. Appropria- 
tion bills in the Senate. Proposed 
investigations. 


7HETHER woman suffragists can swing Con- 
gress toward another constitutional amend- 
ment to perfect equal rights with men may be 
foreshadowed by early Senate consideration ofa 
report from its Judiciary Committee. The Com- 
mittee has been considering two separate pro- 
posed Constitutional amendments; one for equal 
rights; the other, the Norris plan, which would 
make only two-thirds of the States instead of 
three-fourths, necessary to ratify any constitu- 
tional amendments. Taxes, appropriations, naval 
preparedness, maritime labor and other problems 
also figured in committee activities. 


Labor: | 

Wages and hours legislation is marking ume 
in Congress, with conferences at the Capitol and 
at the White House. House Labor Committee 
Chairman Norton conferred with President 
Roosevelt and Assistant Secretary of Labor C V. 
McLaughlin. She says a revised wage-hour bill 
will be brought into the House by the committee 
by early April. The committee meets this week 
to consider revision and procedure. 





Taxes: 

The Ways and Means Committee is weighing 
compromise proposals for a new penalty tax on 
closely-held corporations, the only upward revi- 
sion in the 63-point tax program. House leaders 
are prepared to expedite consideration of the 
bill whenever the committee is ready with its re- 


port. 
Appropriations: | 
With appropriation bills piling up in the Sen- | 
ate end of the Capitol, including two deficiency | 
| 

| 





bills, all passed by the House, a House Appropri- 
ations subcommittee has hearings under way for 
another deficiency bill to carry the President's 
request for $250,000,000 additional funds for the | 
WPA to put a million additional men at work. | 
In some form, it will pass the House and go to 
the Senate within ten days. 


Constitution: | 

The amendment for equal rights for women | 
drew a large gathering in the Senate Committee. 
The witnesses, who included men as well as 
women, and with prominent women on opposing 
sides, were about evenly divided in their views. 
One witness, Dean Acheson, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, pictured confusion of legal 
involvements that would follow such an amend- 
ment, including military service, jury duty and 
obligation to support a family. 

Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, legal coun- 
sel for the National Woman’s Party, testified the 
equal rights measure, sponsored by Senators 
Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska and Townsend (Rep.), 
of Delaware, would strengthen the rights of 
women in the States and follows a plan already 
in vogue in Wisconsin and cer‘ain other States. 

Bainbridge Colby, former Secretary of State, 





before another Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
opposed the Norris proposed amendment. He 
argued that when constitutional changes are | 


desired by the great body of the people, amend- 
ments are made with celerity and ease under 
the existing plan. 


Banking: 

Representatives of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, testifying before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, askec changes in tne | 
Maloney bill to reguiate over-the-counter deals. | 

Two bills intended to remove from the Treas- 
ury’s books $2,600,000,000 of relief expenditures 
listed as recoverable assets, and to maintain the 
$100,000,000 capital of the Commodity Credit | 
Corporation, were approved by Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of both houses. RFC Chair- | 
man Jones explained as to the first bill that the 
money had gone to the early relief agencies and 
should be no longer listed as recoverable. 


Investigations: 

A Senate Judiciary Committee unanimously 
voted to postpone indefinitely action on the 
Burke resolution to investigate the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Senator Burke said NLRB 
Chairman Madden explained that investigation 
now would cripple its work on a huge back-log 
of cases. 

Chairman Copeland, of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, proposes a broad investigation of 
subversive and other personal conditions on the 
American merchant marine by a special com- 
mittee, with $50,000 to finance the inquiry. He 
quotes Maritime Commission Chairman Kennedy 
as testifying before the committee that there is 
general lack of discipline on American vessels. 

There are detailed articles on Naval Ex- 
pansion on Pages 2 and 9; on the Farm Bill 
on Page 2; and on the hearings on the nomi- 
nation of Robert H. Jackson for Solicitor 

General on Page 13. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 8505, AAA (farm bill); conference report 
adopted by House Feb. 10. Senate to vote on it Feb. 14 

H. R. 9306, Deficiency appropriations; Reported to 
Senate Feb. 7. 

S. 1077, To increase FTC powers; agreed to in con- 
ference Feb. 9. 

S. Res. 216, To adjust purchasing power of the dol- 
lar; Reported to Senate Feb. 9. 

S. Res. 231, To create special committee to investi- 
gate personal conditions in merchant marine: Re- 
ported to Senate Feb. 9. 

H. R. 8892, To revise procedure for Federal district 
courts; House Judiciary Committee hearing March 1. 

S. 1691, Residence requirements for judges not to 
apply to those retired; President signed Feb. 11. 
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PRESENTING—THE “SMALL CONFERENCE OF CONGRESSMEN” 


pense the 1,000 small business men quitted the Capital they left be- 
hind at the White House a 23-point program. Less expansive was 
the group of 31 Congressmen, under the leadership of Maury Maverick 
(front center), with its 10-point program. The Representatives wanted 


corporations. 


an end to lallygaging over wages and hour legislation, they wanted 
action on a farm bill, a tax program based on the ability to pay, and not 
so much talk about modifying the undistributed profits tax on large 





WOLISGIPEZAI8 CROP CONTROL, RELIEF, NAVY 
PROGRAMS ADVANCE—FIXING FOREIGN POLICIES 


* joint American naval action with any other * ered to almost empty Senate seats, there were 


ROBLEMS of relief, problems of crop con- 

trol, problems of defense and foreign policy 
pressed upon Congress during a week in which 
it slowly picked up speed on a program that has 
been impeded by committee delays and a pro- 
tracted Senate filibuster. 

Second of the major measures whose passage 
was asked by the President when the special 
session began three months ago, the crop con- 


‘trol bill neared the end of its long legislative 


road as the joint conference committee report 
on it came up for approval at both ends of the 
Capitol. 

The House gave its assent by a 263-135 vote 
after four hours of discussion under a “gag” 
rule limiting debate. On the roll call, 244 Dem- 
ocrats, 13 Republicans, § Farmer-Laborites and 
1 Progressive supported the report and 54 Dem- 
ocrats, 74 Republicans and 7 Progressives op- 
posed it. The main fight in opposition was made 
by members from dairy and cattle States who 
objected to conference committee elimination of 
the Boileau amendment, designed to prevent 
acreage taken out of other crop production from 
being used for pasturage and feed crops. Simi- 
larly in the Senate opposition centered on con- 
ference rejection of this amendment. Senate 
agreement was reached to take a final vote on 
the report Feb. 14. (For further details, see 
Page 2). 

Amid deepening 
QUARTER BILLION shadows of the new de- 

pression, the President 
TO SWELL RELIEF appealed to Congress for 
an emergency deficiency appropriation of a 
quarter billion dollars to carry on WPA relief 
activities till next July. In a letter to Speaker 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, Mr. Roosevelt 
reported that three million persons have lost 
their jobs in the last three months. The half 
billion dollars of present relief funds, he said, 
would carry an average of only 1,700,000 per- 
sons till July 1, when the next fiscal year begins. 

Indications are that the demand for new 
funds will precipitate Congress debate on re- 
lief methods, with opposition led by sizable 
blocs in both Houses that want relief adminis- 
tration returned to the States. On the other 
hand, efforts to increase the appropriation above 
the sum sought by the President are expected 
to develop among groups favoring more liberal 
relief spending. 

Supporting Presidential wishes, Representa- 
tive Cochran (Dem.), of Missouri, has moved 
for repeal of the Woodrum amendment, which 
now puts a brake on relief spending by pro- 
rating WPA disbursements on a monthly basis. 
Reading of the President's letter about effects 
of the new depression produced a tart “10-second 
speech” by Representative Rich (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania. Alluding to Mr. Roosevelt’s previous 
address claiming recovery had been “planned 
that way” by the New Deal, the Pennsylvania 
member derisively wanted to know if the present 
recession had also been “planned that way.” 


PRESIDENT ASKS 


Mr. Roosevelt's larger 
OBJECTIVES OF —— for an $800,000,- 
FOREIGN POLICY pga cereal Stal 

gram, continued to pro- 
duce Congress echoes on the subject of defense 
and foreign policy. California’s Senator John- 
son (Rep.), introduced a resolution asking in- 
formation from Secretary of State Hull as to 
existence of any alliances or agreements for 


SENATE DEBATES 





country. From Mr. Hull came negative replies. 
(See Newsgram, Page 2, and “Tide of World 
Affairs,” Page 9). 

Later in the week, the California Senator 
indicated he was not wholly satisfied with Mr. 
Hull's assurances and would make further in- 





Relief . . . defense... 


These problems claim main 


crop 
control. 
Congress attention during a week 
punctuated with sharp colloquies on 
foreign policy and bandied blame for 
depression ills. And in the background 
simmers on the lengthening Senate 
anti-lynching filibuster. 











quiries to learn whether the big Navy program 
is designed merely for national defense or for 
excursions into “world policing” and “quaran- 
tining” of foreign agressor nations. 

Senator Johnson's later remarks were pro- 
voked by charges of Senator Lewis (Dem.), of 
Illinois, the majority party whip, that persons 
opposing the bigger Navy and seeking foreign 
policy clarification lack a proper spirit of pat- 
riotism. Senator LaFollette (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, also warmly retorted to Senator Lewis’ 
imputations. (See Column 5 for excerpts from 
debate.) 

Also on the subject of foreign policy, Rep- 
resentative Fish (Rep.), of New York, intro- 
duced a resolution demanding that Mr. Hull 
explain why the Neutrality Act is not put into 
effect, in view of a Tokio report that Japan 
has officially declared that a “state of war” 
exists in China. Outright repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act is sought in a resolution introduced 
by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah. 

Amplifying his message of Jan. 28, which 
unveiled the $800,000,000 Navy program, the 
President in a letter to Speaker Bankhead has 
set forth specifications in his desired $16,880,- 
000 additional authorizations for the military 
establishment, with special attention to Army 
airplane equipment. 

Proposed legislation to draft industries and 
economic resources as well as man power in 
event of war has produced a conflict in the 
House Military Affairs Committee, delaying 
House consideration of the measure that leaders 
had hoped would immediately follow the farm 
bill report. The universal draft project has in- 
curred opposition of organized labor groups 
and a Congress liberal bloc, led in the commit- 
tee by Representative Maverick (Dem.), of 
Texas, who calls the draft proposals “blue- 
prints for a fascist set-up in this country.” 


Technically, the anti- 


CONTINUED ON lynching bill is still the 
business before the Sen- 


LYNCHING BILL ate, but the farm confer- 


ence report temporarily displaced it as a privi- 
leged matter, and an interjection of debate on 
other subjects, such as foreign policy, indicatea 
Senate leadership had relaxed rigid application 
of parliamentary efforts to break the extended 
Southern filibuster, 

Interspersed in long filibuster speeches deliv- 


FILIBUSTER IS 


brief spurts of oratorical sparks as opposing 
arguments clasheds Senator Guffey (Dem., of 
Pennsylvania, pleading for a vote on the meas- 
ure, read a list of numerous Southern church 
and civic organizations and 16 Southern news- 
papers on record against lynchings. He contend- 
ed that filibustering Senators “do not represent 
the progressive and enlightened sentiment” of 
the South. 


Senator Bankhead, (Dem.), of Alabama, re- 
torted that “the intelligent colored men of the 
South regret having race issues stirred up and 
agitated” and “do not want to be used in politics 
... they want to be let alone.” Southern white 
people, he said, oppose the bill because it would 
invade “State sovereignty.” Mississippi's Sena- 
tor Bilbo and Louisiana’s Senator Ellender held 
the floor during most of the week's filibustering. 


A White House conference with 31 left-wing 
Congressmen revealed President Roosevelt's 
continuing hopes to get action on the wage-hour 
bill, a major item on his program since the 
special session began last November. The bill 
still is stalled in committee. The President also 
conferred with other House members in efforts 
to break a deadlock that is holding up tax revi- 
sion plans in the Ways and Means Committee. 


As Lincoln's birthday 


PRESIDENT CAUSES approached, there was a 
fiery flareup in the House 


HOUSE FLAREUP when __ Representative 


Wolcott (Rep.), of Michigan, read a criticism 
that Lincoln, as a Congressman, had made of 
President Polk. Lincoln was quoted as saying 
that Polk's “mind, taxed beyond its power, is 
running hither and thither like some tortured 
ereature on a burning surface, finding no posi- 
tion on which it can settle down and be at ease. 
He knows not where he is.” 

Mr. Wolcott's suggestion that a “comparable 
Situation” prevails now drew heated rebuke 
from Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of Tex- 
as, who objected to imputations against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's “intelligence or integrity.” 
Representative Green (Dem.), of Florida, also 
resented this “censure by insinuation.” Repre- 
sentative Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan, retorted 
that Mr. Roosevelt more than any other Presi- 
dent had been “free in questioning the motives, 
the patriotism and honesty” of citizens, espe- 
cially the business men. “He can dish it out, but 
he cannot take it,” the Michigan member said. 

An investigation of alleged subversive activi- 
ties in the American merchant marine was 
called for in a resolution by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York. An end of prospects at 
this session for Senate investigation of alleged 
NLRB maladministration and discriminations 
against the A. F, of L. came asa judiciary sub- 
committee shelved a resolution of Senator Burke 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, for such an inquiry. 

Proposed amendments to the Social Security 
Act were introduced by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan. He seeks to have payroll 
taxes for old-age pensions limited to the present 
2 per cent instead of permitting the scheduled 
gradual increase to 6 per cent, looking toward 
an ultimate reserve fund of 47 billions. Also 
his amendments aim at segregating the pay-roll 
tax revenues in an old-age reserve account and 
ending the present practice of mingling them 
in the Treasury general funds disbursed for 
various Current needs. 
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Foreign Policy Aims: 
A Senatorial Clash 


A challenge to big Navy foes. A 
defense of those who want policies 
clarified. 





ERSONS questioning America's foreign policy 
aims and challenging justification for the new 
$800,000,000 Navy bill were sharply assailed in the 
Senate by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, ma- 
jority party whip. as unpatriotic, lacking in the 
“spirit of honor,” and giving foreign nations the 
impression of a divided America. Quick to retort 
were Senators Johnson (Rep.), of California, and 
LaFollette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, insisting that 
American foreign policy should be officially clarified 
and that the people, “who fight the wars and shed 
the blood,” should know the reasons back of the 
augmented rearmament program. Excerpts from 
the debate: 

Senator Lewis: My attention has literally been 
arrested by what appears to be a concerted move- 
ment on the part of those who call themselves 
great educators, and who... fee! that they must 
come down and enlighten the legislative bodies par- 
ticularly as to the national defense. . . 

Who are these gentlemen, these people who are 
now intimating that this country is on the eve of 
some form of alliance of some nature which they 
do not define but which they charge because they 
have conceived it? Their imagination has inflamed 
their intellect. ... 

These gentlemen . . . would leave the impression 
upon the foreign world ... that this country is a 
divided land in its efforts to defend itself. ... 
They invite assailants to come nearer to our gates 
in the hope that they may find us a dismembered 
and distracted people ready, sir, to be assailed and 
destroyed. I denounce those who are undertaking 
that policy. 

We have been too long silent, and allowed a 
certain class of individuals in our country to incite 
our foes, wherever they may be, to indulge the 
assumption that the time is ripe for an assault 
upon us. ... These I charge as lacking a spirit of 
patriotism, wanting in the spirit of honor..., 


POLICY AIMS ASKED 

SENATOR JOHNSON: Mr. President, I listened to the 
Senator from Illinois ... to his animadversions on 
those who recently had inquired conceming the 
various alliances or various understandings into 
which this country had entered. 

I am the one who presented a resolution here in 
that behalf. ...I asked the Secretary of State, in 
appropriate language, whether there was any un- 
derstanding, express or implied, with various coun- 
tries. . He said that no such understanding 
existed, that no such agreement existed, either ex- 
pressly or implied. ... 

I fear that the Secretary of State and I were 
“taken for a ride” the other day... and that... 
perhaps something was in the wind of which he 
did not know and I did not know. Events occurring 
since the resolution was presented lead me to that 
belief. 

I presented the resolution because I did not want 
war; I did not want this country of ours to parallel 
the situation which arose in 1914 and the years after 
that, by which we were insensibly drawn into the 
vortex, and lost the men who died, and we are pay- 
ing the price today in treasure.... 

If in that I performed a disservice to the citizens 
of the United States, I accept the blame, sir, but I 
claim I performed a high service to the people of 
the United States ... entitled to know just wnat 
the situation is today in our foreign policy. 


PRESIDENT’S SPEECH ASSAILED 

I read yesterday that the Secretary of State said 
that there were many irresponsible utterances from 
irresponsible people concerning things which were 
now transpiring. There has been no irresponsible 
utterance by any irresponsible person concerning 
what is happening now save the one wherein the 
Chief Executive of the nation talked of “quarantin- 
ing” nations, and thus set in motion all the in- 
quiries which have since been made... . 

Let it be understood ... that I am going to in- 
quire again sometime concerning our foreign pol- 
icy, and in so inquiring, I am going to exercise my 
right as an American citizen and a United States 
Senator to ascertain exactly what we mean to say 
and exactly what we are going to do.... 

Senator Lewis: Before a committee of the Ameri- 
can Congress, there appeared certain gentlemen 
claiming to be professors and tutors of the intel- 
lect of the world. . . . These came forward and 
among other things asserted that we were on the 
eve of something dreadful and that the effect of 
this bill called the Navy bill was to invite other 
countries to war upon us. It is such as they and 
their kind to whom I alluded.... 


WITNESSES DEFENDED 

SENATOR La Fouuette: I wish to enter upon the 
record my protest against the unwarranted attack 
which I think the Senator from Illinois has made 
upon honored men who have demonstrated their 
patriotism by long and distinguished service in this 
country. ... One of the principal witnesses who 
appeared yesterday before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, in the exercise as a citizen of the 
right of petition and the right to be heard, was Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, one of the most distinguished 
historians America has produced... . 

Millions of people in this country subscribe to 
the questions which Dr. Beard asked before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. They want to know 
what it is that occasions the demand for this tre- 
mendous increase in armaments. They want to 
know what foreign policy is in contemplation that 
such increased armaments are intended to imple- 
ment. 

The time has not yet come, I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois, when he may use the slogans 
and the shibboleths of war to silence and to prevent 
citizens of the United States from exercising the 
right to speak frankly at this eritical juncture in 
the affairs of this nation. 

Now is the time to debate this subject....I 
shall not be deterred by any charge of lack of 
patriotism or any othersfalse accusation from ask- 
ing questions which I think the people .. . want to 
have answered before they and their children’s 
children are saddled with the burdens which this 
proposed rearmament program will lay upon them, 
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HIGH WAGES VS. LOW PRICES IN STEEL: MR. GIRDLER'S VIEWS 
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Salubrious sunshine of California. 


This year we have had something 
far more serious on our minds than 
From the banks 
of the Monongahela, the Ohio and 
the shores of Lake 


the rigors of winter. 


the Mahoning to 
Erie and Lake Michigan 
seen booming steel mills t 
almost overnight, and 


we 


less or put on part time. 


What has happened to the 


A famous economist and 


onel Leonard P. Ayres, has 
what we are now in, 
with complications. Business 
not completed the 


up the hill of recovery, when sud 


have 
turned iale 
thousands 
upon thousands of people made job- 


steel 
industry is but an indication of what 
has happened to business in general. 
a fellow 
townsman of mine in Cleveland, Col- 
called 
not a depres- 
sion, not a recession, but a relapse 
had 
recovery cycle. 
It was marching rather courageously 


denly something happened and, like 
Jack and Jill, it came tumbling down 
again 


Ascribes Past Recovery 
To Two Causes 


As I view it, the recovery of the 
last two years was largely due to 
two causes. The first was the de- 
mand for goods to fill the vast void 
created by the long period of un- 
der-production. The second was 
large government spending. 

The first of these causes was nor- 
mal and healthy. The second was 
artificial and, although of value asa 
temporary expedient, when private 
enterprise is at low ebb, carried with 
it, when continued too long, all the 
liabilities which go with an unbal- 
anced budget, burdensome taxes and 
the threats of inflation. 

In the spring of 1937 the govern- 
ment decided to reduce the scale of 
its outlays. That was a sound move 





thinks it will mean now. 





prices in search for buyers. 

actions to that prescription. 
spokesman for the all-important steel industry, tells what 
price cutting has meant to steel in the past and what he 
Here, too, is an operating steel 


President Roosevelt, as his recovery prescription, has 
urged industry to maintain existing wage levels but to cut 


There have been varying re- 
Here Tom M. Girdler, a 


man’s view of what hit recovery as expressed to a confer- 
ence of the iron, steel and allied industries of California, 
at Del Monte, Calif., Feb. 10. 


The address is in full text. 








tinct from the public. That is 


basic fallacy in economic thinking. 
The fact is, that practically the en- 
tire public of the United States is 
engaged in business, directly or in- 
directly, except those in government 


employ. 


What is business? It has to do 
with the production and sale of 
goods and services. Employers sell 
products. Employees sell services. 


The salability of employees’ services 
depends upon the salability of em- 


ployers’ products. 
The government 


has 


vices. 


vate capital provide 
and lasting basis for 


the only 


ity 


ite target for the politician. 


fact of its size. 
steel is a big industry. 
smallest plants sprawl over acres of 
lafid, and its production units such 





and one which would have been pro- 
ductive of good had conditions been 
such as to encourage private capital 
to pick up the ball and carry it for- 
ward. 

But private capital as represented 
by millions of American investors 


lacked the necessary confidence. 
Business had been under ceaseiess 
attack, heavy and punitive taxes 


had been laid on industry, labor dis- 


ing—all these combined to cloak the 
future in uncertainty. 








Meanwhile, labor unrest and soar- 
ing wages had aroused fears of even 


further price advances and many 
companies acquired an over-heavy 
accumulation of inventories. The 


result was, late in the year, a severe 
and sudden relapse from the recov- 
ery. 
As we stand near midway in Feb- | 
ruary, industry shows some im- 
provement and there are signs of 
further gains with the approach of | 
spring. But many 
Still exist 
We have been hearing a great deal 
recently about cooperation between 
government and industry and the 
idea won universal approval. What 
could the government possibly do of 
more urgent importance to all the 
people in this emergency than to 
join with business in an effort to 
speed up the clogged wheels of in- 
dustry and make more jobs? But 
thus far no practical or construc- 


uncertainties 


tive program has appeared. Cer- 
tainly such a program were it to 
materialize would receive whole- 


hearted cooperation from business. 


Outlines a Program 
To Restore Confidence 
If I were asked to outline a pro- 
gram for restoring the confidence of 
the country, I could suggest noth- 
ing more likely to accomplish that 
result than the recommendations 


te 





and soaking pits are out of 
necessity of massive design. 

And yet if the steel industry had 
lacked the courage and the vision 
to invest billions in plant and equip- 
ment to keep pace with the vast po- 
tential needs of the country, Amer- 
ica today would not be enjoying 
the highest standards of living in 
the world. 

For steel is the basic material of 


' modern civilization. ak away 

turbances had been spreading, and | , il gee bien it wa 

: and cities wo rur ; 4) ‘ail- 
manufacturing costs had been ris- “a : bide pay mole; the ra 

road, the automobile, the airplane 


and the ocean liner would disappear 
and give way to the oxcart and the 
Sailing vessel Man's whole exist- 
ence would revert to the primitive 
State. 

Directly dependent upon steel are 
500,000 stockholders and more than 
500,000 employees, but indirectly 
many millions subsist upon steel 
Whole communitiés depend upon it 
for their very existence. 


The Place Steel Occupies 


In the National Economy 

Viewed from any aspect, steel oc- 
cupies a large place in the national 
economy. The policies which guide 
the industry have an influence that 
reaches far beyond it. For that rea- 
son recent discussions of price and 
wage levels in the steel industry 
have received wide public attention. 

There are some who would have 
the country believe that high steel 
prices have put the stop sign in the 
path of recovery. 

Those who propound the price re- 
duction theory for steel are moti- 
vated by four assumptions: 

First, they assume price reductions 


would result in an immediate ex- 
pansion of demand. 
Second, they assume steel prices 


are excessive and out of line with 
production costs. 

Third, they assume the industry 
could continue indefinitely its pres- 
ent wage level at a reduced level 
of prices. 


sought to 
bring about employment by legisla- 
tion and many other artificial de- 
It has overlooked the funda- 
| mental fact that industry and pri- 
real 
the employ- 
ment of labor and genuine prosper- 


Over the years, our own industry, 
steel, frequently has been a favor- 
I sup- 
pose the reason for that lies in the 
By its very nature 
Even its 


as furnaces, coke ovens, rolling mills 
sheer 


made by the so-called “little busi- 
ness men” in their recent meeting 
in Washington. 

It should have come as no sur- 
prise to anyone that the problems 
and difficulties of “little” business 
men are no different from the prob- 
lems and difficulties of “big” busi- 
ness. Business is business. Both 
have the identical basic problems of 
producing, distributing and selling 
goods and services, of meeting pay 
rolls, paying taxes and making both 
ends meet. 

National policies that hurt one 
group in our nation damage all our 
people, because we are one nation, 
one people who must labor coopera- 
tively to save the country. 
the “little” 
government 


business men 
to stop kicking 


When 
asked 


Fourth, they assume that profits 
in the steel industry are high. 

All of these assumptions are false. 

During my more than 35 years in 
the steel industry, I have seen many 
ups and downs in demand. In all 
that time, I have never once known 
an immediate increase in buying to 
follow upon the heels of price re- 
ductions. Statistics over a long pe- 
riod bear out my personal observa- 
tion. 


Denies Prices’ Reduction 
Brings Speedy Demand 


It is traditional in the steel indus- 


try that unsettled and declining 
markets cause users of steel] to with- 
hold buying. When they feel that 


prices have stabilized, buying ap- 
pears on a freer scale. The reason 


throughout all industry, 


a law of supply and demand operates 
but the 


elasticity of its operation varies with 


circumstances. 


In the case of speculative com- 
modities it operates most speedily of 


all. But steel is 
commodity. It is 
mills, under 


not 
produced in 
conditions of 


grea 


a speculative 


+ 


heavy 


costs for labor, transportation, taxes 


and many forms of fixed and 1 
overhead charges. 


There is no “supply” of 


Steel in the sense that 


igid 


finished 
there is a 
supply of wheat, cotton, or flour, or 


of any manufactured article made to 


one standard specification. 


That is true for the simple reason 


that finished 
largely on special otrde: 


steel is 


and to 


There hundreds of 
| combinations of size, 
chemical analysis of steel 
| hot practical for 


are 


shape 
any s 


for stock because he cannot be cer- 
tain in advance what 
combinations his customers are go- 
ing to specify when they buy. 

What is the supply of Golden Gate 
or West Bay bridges? What is the 
Supply of tailor made suits? Obvi 
ously there is no supply until it is 
created by demand 

A “supply” of steel does not exist 
until called into being by specific 
demand. There is mot the slightest 
basis in my experience for believing 
that steel price reductions now would 
call into being a great surge of de- 
mand. 


Steel But Minor Factor 
In Cost of Products 


One reason is that steel is a 
material and only a 
minor part in the total of most 
of the products in which it is used. 
Changes in the price of steel, within 
the limits of reason, are not a con- 
trolling influence in affecting the 
demand by ultimate consumers of 
finished articles. 

As I figure it, a reduction of 10 
per cent in the price of steel would 
result in a saving of only about $8 
on the amount of steel going 
the average automobile. A similar 
reduction would bring a saving of no 
more than $17 in the cost of steel 
going into a $4,000 home. I could 
multiply these examples by the score. 


raw 
aS Sucn lit 1s 


cost 


into 


Does anyone suppose that the re- 
duction of $10 or $15 on an automo- 
bile would stimulate a wave of au- 
tomobile buying? Or that a reduc- 
tion of $25, or even $50 of a house, 
would result in a building boom? 


Yet those amounts are higher 
than any saving in material cost 
that would be represented in a 10 


per cent reduction in the price for 
Steel. Everyone knows that the per- 
son whose margin for purchasing an 
automobile is determined by $10 or 
$15, probably is on thin ice to 
buy an automobile in any event. 

In view of those facts, does any 
Sane person really believe that a re- 
duction in steel prices would cause 
the automobile companies to buy 
greately increased quantities of steel, 
or the building industry, or even the 
railroads? These are the great in- 
dustries which normally consume 
more than 40 per cent of steel pro- 
duction. 


too 


Margin Very Narrow in 
Steel Operation, He Says 


But a 10 per cent reduction of steel 
prices in 1937, when operating rates 
for the most part were high, would 
have almost completely wiped out 
the industry’s profits for that year. 
Moreover, many companies, espe- 
cially small ones, saw their cash re- 
sources depleted during the long de- 
pression and have had little oppor- 
tunity since to replenish them 

Let us apply a cold douche of 
reality to the theory that steel prices 
are holding back recovery. Can 
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different 
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We have the recent “ort of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy that 
examination of the 


steel company supplying material to 


cost data of a 


the government showed that costs 
justified current prices and these 
prices, in his opinion, were fair 


The present average price level 
approximates that of 1926, which has 
been frequently mentioned as a fair 


yardstick Some product are 
Slightly above that lev and some 
are slightly below. Many people for- 
get that the average price of steel 
is under three cents a pound—less 
than almost any oat important 


Price Steel Sells at 
And Wages It Pays 


In the 
Steel have advanced 21 pet 


last 15 months prices for 


wages are 31 per cent higher. 
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the last ten years was only 3 per 
cel Over no extended period for 
Which there is any reliable record 
has the average annual return ex- 


ceeded 5 
Despite 


for 


per cent. 

the high rate of opera- 
much of 1937, with bet- 
the year’s return for the 
industry as a whole probably will 
not exceed $250,000,000, or less than 
6 per cent on capital investment. 
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The steel industry, as well as other 
mass production industries, has ac- 
complished the modern miracle of 
lifting wages and reducing prices. 
But this has been brought about by 
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The Denver Zephyrs Over- 
night every night— most pop- 
ular Chicago-Denver stream 
line trains. Only trains in this 
service built of stainless steel, 
strongest of all modern alloys. 
Every accommodation, including 
roomier Pullman sleepers. Leave 
Chicago 5:30 pm. In Denver 
8:30 am. No faster train service. 
No route as short. Burlington 
all the way. 


‘ow CHICAGO. 
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The Twin Zephyrs Leave 
Chicago twice daily—8:00 am 
and 4:00 pm. 6'2 hours to St. Paul 
—7 hours to Minneapolis —over 
the scenic Mississippi River route. 


Ride these Diesel-powered, air- 
conditioned wonder trains. All 
have observation lounge, parlor 
cars, carpeted coaches, diner, 
cocktail lounge, hostess service 
and radio. No Extra Fare. 


Fleet of Fine Steam Trains, too 
Daily to Omaha— Lincoln — Denver —St. Paul — Minne- 
apolis— Pacific Northwest —St. Joseph and Kansas City. 


F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bldg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 
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LETS TALK FACTS 
AND FIGURES! 


haste the new cars dispassion- 


ately in the light of what they 


offer and the facts stand boldly forth 
as these: 

Buick is the ONLY car on the market 
today offering the efliciency of valve- 
in-head straight-eight design—modern- 
ized with the phenomenally efficient new 
DYNAFLASH principle of combustion. 
Buick is the only car your money can 





buy with the marvel-ride of TORQUE- 
FREE SPRINGING — springs of stout, 
shock-smothering coiled steel that lessen 
skid-risks, lengthen tire life, actually 
make the whole car more directable. 


Buick is the only car with the safe- 
security of Unisteel Body by Fisher 
— plus the blessed quiet and peace of 
Silent Zone Body Mounting. 


Buick is admittedly the best looking 
car on the market — chosen as such by 
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popular vote with a greater margin over 
its nearest competitor than any other car 


Buick’s performance is easily 
the most outstanding on the 
road — for soaring, thrilling 
lift and power it doffs its hat 
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Buick value: 


ENERAL mo 


TORS TERMS 


to no other car even approaching it in 
size and comfort. 

Such are the facts, and on them you 
can well decide, “Better buy Buick 
But they do not end the tale. There 
are two points dealing with figures still 
needed to complete the full picture of 


? 


— Buick is not only the lowest-priced 
straight-eight of its size on the market 

— But Buick actually lists at lower figures 
than do some sixes! 

Check the facts, check the figures. We 


know where you'll find your- 
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A In a Buick dealer’s showroom 
getting the dope on his easy 
terms! 
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+ The Question of the 


Clark M. Eichelberger,* 


Director, League of 
Nations’ Association, 


answers: 


NCREASED military expenditure 
is the price we pay for a policy 
of isolation. I do not like increased 


military budgets anywhere, and I 
feel that the world’s arms race 1s 
leading us to disaster. But if this 


country is to be denied by the isola- 
tionists the right to cooperate with 
other nations, if it can seek no 
friends and have no collaboration, 
it must then participate in an arms 
race. And from that standpoint, our 
expenditures are not excessive when 
compared to the money which the 
democracies of France and Great 
Britain are spending in answer to 
the fantastic budgets of the dicta- 
torship states which are making or 
threatening war. 

Many of those who condemn the 
proposed military increase are those 
who forced this country into a policy 
of isolation and are, therefore, to 
blame for this budget. 

I hope an informed public opinion 
will make it possible for the Admin- 
istration to state its foreign policy 
in terms of a program of world co- 
operation. As support of the Kel- 
logg Pact and League of Nations sys- 
tems has declined in strength, mili- 
tary budgets have increased propor- 





tionately. There is no alternative to 
military preparation and threat of 
war but world cooperation among 
those nations who wish peace. 

Had a comparatively small hand- 
ful of isolationists not kept us out 
of the League of Nations, the history 
of the post-war period would be 
very different. Whether or not the 
lesson of the necessity of world co- 
operation can be learned by the 
American people immediately, or 
whether we must have another war 
to learn it is the major question be- 
fore us. 

All of the nations who wish peace, 
the United States included, must re- 
build the collective system. If we 
will help rebuild it; stop aggression 
even at some risk; and reduce trade 
barriers, we can have peace—and 
then disarmament. 





Adelaide H. Sisson 


Chairman, National Defense Com- 
mittee, Daughters of American 
Revolution, 


answers: 


HE President’s plan for an aug- 

mented program for naval and 
military preparedness is timely and 
it is hoped that Congress will ap- 
prove it. Providing as it does for 
adequate defense of both the east- 
ern and western shores of the United 
States, without dependence upon 
the Panama Canal route for mobil- 
ization, an increased navy will be 
able to safeguard the entire Western 
Hemisphere from the possibility of 
attack. 

It is time that a real replacement 
“rogram be carried out for both 
the Navy and the Army as insur- 
ance against ambitious aggressors 
and as a guarantee of world peace 
and, indeed, civilization itself. 

The history of the United States 
has proven that this nation wishes 
to live in peace and has no im- 
perialistic designs against any other 
nation; therefore such a program 
will not be considered a threat to 
the safety of the world. 


Rep. Knute Hill 


Democrat, of Washington, 
Member, House Committee on 
Public Lands, 


answers: 
AM for adequate preparedness for 
defense, but believe the proposed 
increase in appropriations for the 
army and navy goes beyond the ne- 
cessities for such defense. Hence I 
have opposed the increase, especially 

for battleships. 


I am decidedly in favor of a clari- 
fication of the Administration's fer- 
eign policy and objectives 





Rep. P. J. Boland 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 

The Majority Party Whip, 
answers: 

AM heartily in accord with the 

the President’s augmented pro- 
gram for naval and military pre- 
paredness. 

I believe the President has fully 
clarified the objectives of our na- 
tion which necessitates his recom- 
mending a new naval and military 

rogram. I believe that to be well 
prepared at all times is to insure 
the peace of our nation. 


| 


| 
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Frederick J. Libby 


Executive Secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War, 


answers: - 
AM opposed to the President 
mand for a super-navy on three 


’s de- 


scores 
1—The claim that any 

is needed for defense of our shores 
is contradicted by public statements 
of high army and navy officials, 
such as Rear Admiral W. W. Phelps, 
Admiral William S. Sims, in com- 
mand of the American fleet during 
the World War; General Johnson 


and General Smedley D. 
ay this country cannot 
attacked 


Hagood 
Butler, who 
be successfully 
either ocean. 

It is contradicted by statements of 
Admiral Leahy, who that we 
would need three times the increases 
proposed to be able to carry on an 
overseas conflict. In this case, no 


three of tl 


across 


says 


one, nor all 1e navies com- 
bined of those countries which have 
been cited as threatening our peace, 
could undertake an on 
country with any hope of success. 

2—The demand for a super-navy, 
not needed for national defense, and 
including types of vessels required 
only for long distance action, com- 
bined with our Far Eastern policy, 
can be interpreted only as a prep- 
aration for foreign war. Such prep- 
aration is contrary to the will of the 
people and the funds required should 
not be voted by Congress. 


RELIEF VALUE DOUBTED 

3. Armament expenditures will 
give no sound relief to the present 
economic situation. Money put into 
armaments is frozen, Normal busi- 
ness is handicapped by the demands 
of munition firms for raw materials 
and money. Prices rise. The stand- 
ard of living of the people is low- 
ered. Unemployment is, in the end, 
increased, since when the armament 
program ends workers are thrown 
back on a handicapped industry in 
no position to take them on. These 
facts were attacked by the American 
labor representative, Edward Mc- 
Grady, at the last I. L. O. Confer- 
ence. 

Heavy expenditures for arma- 
ments such as proposed would fa- 
tally restrict funds available for an 
adequate rehousing program which 
would not only increase the wealth 
and benefit the people, but would 
provide far greater relief to the un- 
employment situation. 

The people of this country, when 
they are asked to increase the al- 
ready heavy burden of taxation for 
military purposes, have a right to 
know what the super-navy is to be 
used for. The present demand for 
increased armaments will have 
served a useful purpose if it brings 


attack this 


nome to the people the fact that 
this government is following a pol- 
icy not in line with the will of the 
people to keep out of foreign wars 
Congress should lay down a pol- 
icy of armament for defense only 


and should appropriate for the army 
and navy in accordance with that 
policy. Its control over funds for 
the army and navy is apparently the 
one power still left to Congress by 
which it can exercise any control 
over foreign policy. 


Bruce Bliven 
Editor of the New Republic, 
a Liberal Weekly, 


answers: 


AM opposed to acceptance of the 
President’s proposal for in- 
creased armament unless and until 
it can be shown that it is necessary 
for defense of the United States— 
not to guard South America, as Ad- 
miral Leahy says, or to quarantine 
aggressors in all parts of the world, 
as the President has hinted. 

Not only do I think the Admin- 
istration should clarify its policy, but 
that this policy should be altered if 
it turns out to be opposed by the 
overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people, 
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Week ; 


proposal that America should greatly ex- 
pand its naval and military armament contin- 
ues to excite world-wide discussion and the action 


| HE 


OFFICE 


that Congress should take continues as The Ques- 


tion of the Week. 


To sound out national opinion on this matter 
The United States News asked leaders in both 
peace and preparedness movements, as well as 
members of Congress, these questions: 


| Do you think Congress should approve the 


augmented program for naval and mili- 


| tary preparedness recommended by the 


President in his special message ? 


| Do you believe the Administration should 
further clarify its foreign policy objec- 
tives in justification of such a program? 


Many answers received were presented in the 
issue of Feb. 7 and others are presented on this 
page and also on Page 7. 


Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


‘answers: 


| 





BELIEVE that the Presidential re- 
quest for an augmented naval 
and military program is entitled to 
more than prima facie support. It 
comes to us at a time when the in- 
ternational picture is utterly con- 
fused and chaotic demanding avail- 
ability to the executive of every 
available diplomatic and constitu- 
tional weapon. 

Our good faith in 
armaments was best 
Washington Conference when we 
voluntarily surrendered the ships 
that would have given us the world’s 
largest fleet by 1923. We did that 
to prevent a naval race. So inherent 
that even after 


reduction of 
seen in the 


was our sincerity 
that treaty and its successor, the 
London Conference of 1930, we 


never even tried to avail ourselves of 


our privileges. 
OPPOSFv TO ARMS RACE 

We don't want a race and the mere 
fact that other powers have allez- 
edly topped us does not mean that 
we should carry on an ad infinitum 
rivalry. Nor can we expect to have 
a force sufficient to protect us on 
both oceans at the same time and 
even the proposed increases can- 
not give us this protection. 

The most illuminating factor to 
me is the point that by 1942 seven 
of our battleships become over 
age. That factor of modernity is 
more conclusive than any other one, 
for we must have modern weapons. 
That means a force that is modern 
commensurate with our national 
policy which apparently today aban-- 
dons the Open Door in China with 
its impligation of preservation of 
China's integrity and independence, 
withdrawal from the Philippines, 
and throws us back onto this West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

It seems fair to assume that this 
policy which is apparently adequate 
for the next decade sets a ceiling 
beyond which further extension 
would be dependent upon other in- 
creases but that would be rivalry 
and there we stop. 

Clarification of foreign policy can 
only be done in generalities and as 
such the policy becomes indefinite 
as to details but it is in those very 
details that executive action presents 
the points of friction that invite 
international complications. 


EXECUTIVE'S SUPREME POWER 


Our Constitution and our Supreme 
Court decisions interpreting that 
Constitution present to the Presi- 
dent wide, untrammelled powers in 
foreign affairs whose only ceiling 
is in the judgment and conscience 
of the Chief Executive. 

In this sphere at least, Adminis- 
tration critics cannot shout “usur- 
pation” for in the recent Curtiss- 
Wright case the Court, referring to 
external affairs, says: “In this vast, 
external realm with important, com- 
plicated, delicate, and manifold 
problems, the President alone has 
the power to speak or listen as a 
representative of the nation. 
The Court added, “He manages our 
affairs with foreign nations, and 
must necessarily be most competent 
to determine how, when, and upon 
what subjects negotiation may be 
urged with the greatest prospect of 
success. For his conduct he is re- 
sponsible to the Constitution. The 
Court considers this responsi- 
bility the surest pledge for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty.” 

The Court continued: “Moreover, 
he, not Congress, has the better op- 
portunity of knowing the conditions, 
which prevail in foreign countries 
and especially is this true in time of 
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war. He has his confidential sources 
of information. He has his agents in 
the form of diplomatic consuls and 
other officials.” 

The upmost circumspection is ur- 
gent in this field if we are to respect 
the constitutional powers of the 
Chief Executive. It must be ad- 
mitted that with one possible excep- 
tion, and even that one is subject to 
plausible explanation, neither the 
President nor his great, cautious and 
sincere Secretary ever made any 
statement that could not be paral- 
leled with statements from their 
predecessors with the possible ex- 


ception of Ex-secretary Stimson. 
“By their acts he shall know 
them.” 





Rep. Doughton 
Democrat, of North Carolina, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


answers: 
HAVE confidence in President 
Roosevelt and the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull; and I am willing 
to follow their leadership, as they 
know much more about the matter 
than myself. 





Rep. J. W. Ditter 


Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 
‘HE first question should be sub- 
divided. As to the request of 


the President for increases in Army 
appropriations, nothing has been 
presented to the Congress to justify 
the request and I intend to reserve 
my decision until justifications to 
warrant the increases have been 
given. 

As to the augmented naval pro- 
gram, I stated my position on Jan. 


| 19 in the House when I said: 


“T believe it is our solemn duty 
to provide for our own people such 
an adequate national defense that 
all fear of possible aggression will be 
dispelled from their minds and that 
they will be secure in their persons 
and property. This, I believe, is the 
primary function of government. ... 

“The naval strength which we are 
building and which must be main- 
tained hereafter should never indi- 
cate to other nations that we as- 
sume an aggressor attitude. It must 
be maintained only as the first arm 
of our national defense. 

“Of necessity it must be propor- 
tionate to the type and size and ef- 
fectiveness of other nations whose 
altruistic aims have not been asser- 
tive and whose peaceful purposes 
have not been demonstrated clearly 


[Continued on Page 7.] 


"Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Republican, New York, 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


DO not think the Congress should 

approve the augmented naval 
program recommenced by the Presi- 
dent in his special message, as this 
proposal, in my opinion, is not for 
national defense but for aggression 
and to police and quarantine the 
world. 

There are many Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, who have 
consistently voted for national de- 
fense, and for the naval bill which 
passed the House recently carrying 
$549,000,000, the biggest peace time 
appropriation in history, who are 
bitterly opposed to the additional 
$800,000,000 naval program proposed 
by the President. 

We already have a Navy that is 30 
per cent larger than Japan’s, and it 
will be 50 per cent larger with the 
appropriations now pending, with- 
out the additional 20 per cent in- 
crease. 

I favor a Navy not only second to 
none, but the largest Navy in our 
own waters, for purposes of de- 
fense, which is exactly what we will 
have. 

I am, however, opposed to any 
change in our foreign policy through 
the building of a navy for aggression 
and to act as a threat to other na- 
tions. 

The Japanese Navy, which is one- 
third smaller than ours, would have 
to be three times as large, accord- 
ing to all naval authorities, to land 
50,000 soldiers in America. 

Before Congress is called upon to 
vote on this proposal, it is essential 
that we have pitiless publicity of all 
the facts involved and ascertain 
whether the American people are 
prepared to change our foreign 
policies in order to try to “make 
the world safe for Democracy” or to 
fight for Soviet Russia. 

Certainly, before the Congress is 
called upon to vote on the Presi- 
dent’s augmented naval program the 
Administration should further 
clarify its foreign policy objectives, 
and let the people know whether or 
not there exists any secret treaties 
or understanding between our Gov- 
ernment and other nations, par- 
ticularly with Great Britain, which, 
would involve us in any foreign com- 
mitments, economic sanctions, or 
attempt by force to police and quar- 
antine the world. 





| Rep. H. Knutson 





Republican, of Minnesota, 
Member, House Committee 
On Ways and Means, 


answers: 
‘HINKING Americans are truly 
concerned over the war-like 
program upon. which President 


Roosevelt has embarked. They feel 
that our geographical position 
such that it not necessary that 
we join the mad armament race in- 
itiated by European dictators, in 
order to safeguard our national ie- 
curity. This, also, is my opinion 
and I shall therefore oppose by vote 
and voice anything that goes beyond 
reasonable preparedness. 

President Roosevelt should forth - 
with clarify his position with ref- 
erence to our foreign relations in 
order to allay the apprehension of 
the American people that we have 
made secret commitments to for- 
eign governments. There are mil- 
lions of Americans who yet believe 
that George Washington’s admoni- 
tion against foreign entanglements 
is as applicable today as it was 150 
years ago. 


1S 


1S 





Rep. E. V. Izac 


Democrat, of California, 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
WISH it were possible to put an 
immediate end to this race for 
superior naval armament; but as 
long as other nations continue 19 
build, we must at least hold our own 
with them. 

Because of the 10-year holiday 
from 1922 to 1932, when we refrained 
from naval building almost entirely, 
while other countries added hui- 
dreds of ships to their naval estab- 
lishments, we must now hasten our 
building program to catch up. That 
is the reason for the President’s rec- 
ommendation. 

The foreign policy of the United 
States should always be an open 
book wherein anyone, American or 
alien, may read our intent to pro- 
vide peace and protection for our- 
selves with aggressive designs to- 
wards none, 








—Wide World 
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Senator Sheppard 


Democrat, of Texas, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Military 


| Affairs, 
} 
answers: 
BELIEVE that Congress should 


I approve as promptly as possible 
the augmented program for naval! 
and military preparedness recom- 
mended by the President in his 
special message. 

The Administration's policy is en- 
tirely clear and, as stated, justifies 
its program, 


Rep. Harry Sauthoff 


Progressive, of Wisconsin, 
Member, House Committee on 
World War Legislation, 


answers: 

UESTION 1.—No. Nothing so far 
Q produced either by the President 
or anyone else would justify an ex- 
penditure of $800,000,000. That is a 
lot of money and before we embark 
upon a program to appropriate that 
money we should have more than 
a “RUSH” Act to justify it. 

Question 2.—Absolutely. No one 
knows what our foreign policy is. 
No one knows whether we have any 
or not. We should have a definite 
foreign policy and it should be clear 
for our people to under- 


enough 
stand it. 


Rep. A. N. Phillips 


Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Member, House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


janswers: 
| BELIEVE that Congress should 
immediately approve the aug- 


mented program for naval prepared- 
ness. I know of no new definite pro- 
gram as yet for military prepared- 
ness, but I trust this will be forth- 
coming soon. I thoroughly agree 
with the President’s recommenda- 
tions in his recent message on the 
subject of naval preparedness. 

I do not believe that the Adminis- 
tration should make further state- 
ments regarding its foreign policy 
objectives in justification of such a 
program. It seems to me that none 
are needed, now that Japan has, 
over a period of months, apparently 
engaged in almost a studied pro- 
gram of insults to Americans, in- 
cluding high diplomatic officials, and 
this program finally culminating— 
if it be culminated —in deliberate 
murder of American citizens. 

I hear those who are interested in 
| peace, but who are not willing to 
face facts realistically, give utter- 
ance to glib expressions about not 
desiring to fight an “aggressive” war. 
As far as I can find out, all Ameri- 
can citizens want to fight for defense 
only. I include myself in this cate- 
gory. For my part, nowever, I hope 
that the next defensive war will be 
fought on somebody else’s land—for- 
eign soil—rather than on our United 
States territory. 

I say this because I hope that the 
next war we have to fight—in self- 
defense—will be fought far enough 
away from our own homes so that 
our women and children will not be 
in danger of assault and slaughter, 
as has been the case in China. With 
this in mind, I believe in an adequate 
| Navy, building it up to the 5-5-3 so- 
| called naval ratio—and, if necessary, 
| going further than that in an ade- 
| quate self-defense program. 
| Along with this, I believe that our 
| coast defenses should be modernized 
| and augmented and that our mili- 
| tary establishment should be over- 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


hauled from top to bottom, so that 
America will be so prepared that no- 
body will dare engage us in a war in 
our own self-defense, and in a war 
of that kind in which possibly our 
| own families may be subjected to in- 
dignities and slaughter, and our 
cities destroyed by long-range gun- 
fire or by bombing—in case we are 
not properly able to defend our- 
| selves, 


SHOULD CONGRESS APPROVE PROGRAM 
FOR EXPANSION OF ARMY AND NAVY? 


*Senator Nye 


Republican, of North Dakota, 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 

DO not believe Congress should 

approve the larger program of 
naval and military preparedness, at 
least until there is clarification of 
what the Administration considers 
would be the objective of our for- 
eign policy. 

The proposed military program 
cannot be justified by our needs un- 
der a strict application of the term 
National Defense, for we are most 
adequately prepared to repulse any 
foe that might attack us at our 
shores and borders. 

If, of course, National Defense is 
to be construed as a call for prep- 
aration to engage successfully in war 
anywnere upon this earth, then the 
sky is the limit as respects expendi- 
tures necessary, and the increases 
being asked for now are a mere drop 
in the bucket as compared with what 
will be a necessary outlay. 





Senator Copeland 
Democrat, of New York, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 


answers: 
F COURSE, I think the public is 
entitled to know as fully as 
public policy will permit exactly 
what the Administration has in 
mind as regards its foreign objec- 
tives. I recognize that some times 
it is not wise to go too much into 
details, but frankness to the public 
is always a thing to be commended. 
The President is the commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and 
undoubtedly the augmented program 
should be carried out so far as may 
be done after the argument has been 
presented to the appropriation com- 
mittees. I happen to be chairman 
of the appropriations subcommittee 
on the War Department. I shall lis- 
ten with greatest interest to the 
presentation of the army officials 
and should be inclined to support 
the President in what he has in 
mind. 





Senator Bone 








Democrat, of Washington, Member, 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 
N VIEW of the terrifying world 
conditions and the necessity for 
this country to steer a very straight 
course through the events that lie 
ahead, I am convinced that clari- 
fication of our foreign policy is in 
order. 

I realize that we can not logically 
expect plans, specifications and blue- 
prints in dealing with the uncer- 
tain actions of foreign powers, but 
it is possible to clearly define the 
extent to which we will permit or 
protect our trade activities with bel- 
ligerent powers and thus remove the 
uncertainties that characterized our 
trade policy prior to our entry into 
the World War. We might well go 
further and remove doubts about 
our attitude toward the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It would seem obvious that the 
extent to which we should add to 
our armaments must depend to a 
large extent upon the policy we 
adopt. My own position in the mat- 
ter of mandatory neutrality is, of 
course, known to you. 

Certainly within the limits I have 
discussed, it would be possible to 
formulate a general statement of 
policy which would serve to notify 
the whole world that America in- 
tends to protect herself within her 
legitimate sphere of influence, viz., 
the Americas, and in this statement 
make clear that it is not our pur- 
pose to undertake to shape policies 
in other sections of the world ex- 
cept as defense of our own policy 
might tend to accomplish that end. 





Senator Capper 
Republican, of Kansas, Member, 
Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
BELIEVE the Administration 
would do well to—and should— 
further clarify its foreign policy ob- 
jectives in justification of its aug- 
mented program for naval and mili- 
tary preparedness. , 
I am in favor of adequate national 


* defense, and shall support appro- 


priations for adequate national de- 
fense, but must say that the huge 
program submitted looks more like 
preparedness for taking part in for- 
eign affairs. The need for this pro- 
eram will have to be presented be- 
fore I pass final judgment on the 
authorizations proposed, 
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The Question of the Week: 


By REP. J. WM. DITTER, 
House Committee on 
Appropriations 


Member, 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Our needs are 
1 ons do to 


and convincingly 
relative. What other n 
disturb the peace we 
maintain our peace and insure oul 


must do to 


Safety.” 

As to the second question, may I 
point out to vou that on the same 
day I insisted that the Congress and 
the country had the right to know 
what the program of the Presiden 
was in requesting increases of arma- 
ments, and particularly the country 
had the to a clarification of 
the foreign policy as a justification 
for the requested increases. I have 
not changed my opinion. 

I quote further from my address 
on January 19th: 

“The Presiaent made 
clear to the Congress or to the coun- 
try just what he meant in his Chi- 
speech advocating ‘quaran- 
tining’ of the aggressor nations. He 
has not made clear to the Congress 
or to the country how far he means 
such a policy, when he 
move, 1n Cc 
in that plan 


right 


sate 


has not 


cago 


to go oO 
intends 
other nations, 
there is. 

“What is cur foreign policy? To 
what extent are we to coop- 
erate with other nations in any 
forcible or in any threat of forcible 
restraint of the ‘aggressor nations’? 
To what extent are we going to en- 
ter the League of Nations by the 
back door and undertake with other 
nations to police the world with 
armed force?” 


in 
yneert with 
if plan 


to 


golng 


Rep. Shafer 
Republican, of Michigan, 


Member, House Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


answers: 


eeF,O you think Congress 

should approve the 
mented program for naval and 
military preparedness recom- 
mended by the President in his 
special message?” 

The 
question but that, 
Settled state of the world, with 
United States being one of the re- 
grettably few democracies left on the 
globe, our defense should be entirely 
adequate to defend us against ag- 
gressions of any nation or combina- 
tion of nations which might be di- 
rected against us. I perceive, how- 
ever, a great difference between a 
national defense builded and main- 
tained as such, and military arma- 
ment that would readily lend itself 
to offense against any other nation. 

I take it that every:right thinking 
American regards this question as 
doI. The American tradition is that 
we have no intention of aggressive 
action against any other nation in 
the world. Our attitude toward all 
other peoples is that of a desire for 
friendship and amicable intercourse 
in commerce and socially. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it 
should be made clear to the world, 
if that is not already the case, that 
any instrumentalities for military 
and naval action which we build up 
are intended wholly and solely for 
our defense and that the spirit of 
the American people is overwhelm- 
ingly against the employment of 
such instrumentalities for any 
other purpose. 

‘Do you believe the Adminis- 
tration should further clarify its 
foreign policy objectives in justi- 
fication of such a program?” 

The answer is yes. While I readily 
perceive that in many details of 
foreign policy, particularly in view 
of the present situation, it might not 
be in the public interest to make 
known to the world such details of 
foreign policy. it still remains, how- 
ever, to me, a perfectly reasonable 
thing that in so as it is com- 
patible with the public interest, 
people should be advised of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy and of 
the objectives sought by such policy. 
The people in the end have to do the 
paying for national defense. They 
have to do the fighting in event of 
any war 

If it is not compatible with the 
public interest to make the people 
acquainted with the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and the objec- 
tives sought to be reached thereby, 
it certainly is not unreasonable to 
assume that the Administration 
could, with every degree of safety, 
advise the leaders of the Congress 
as to the details of our foreign policy, 
in order that the people’s repre- 
sentatives may know, first, what 
constitutes an adequate national de- 
fense; secondly, why such a defense 
is necessary; and third, what the 
total cost over the years is to be. 

I, for one, have no desire to em- 
barrass the Administration or our 
State Department in its dealings 
with other nations or in the pur- 
suit of its foreign policy. But I can- 
not see any danger or any lack of 
reason in believing that at least the 
leaders of the Congress, which rep- 
resents the people, should be made 
fully acquainted with every detail of 
that policy. 


aug- 


yes. There is no 
in the present un- 
the 


answer 1S 


far 


tne 


Rep. F. L. Crawford 


Republican, of Michigan, 
Member, House Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 


answers: 

NHE suggestion of the President 
1 on the question of military pre- 
preparedness should not be approved 
until he whips the whole embryonic 
conception into a rather definite 
policy As submitted, it is not a 
program. I personally feel it is not 
even a fair and clear conception; 
fair to the people who now live and 
who are to yet come under its opera- 
and clear to those who must 
component parts together 
the necessary revenue to 
Administration of the 
in the form it must 


tions; 
put 
and raise 
enable the 
nebulous plan 
finally take. 
For three years I have repeatedly 
pointed out our immediate and 
pressing preparedness problem was 
in the Far East. This proposal of 
the President has a very direct bear- 
to be in 
Eastern 


its 


yur policy is 


Far 


ing on what 


the of that 


solution 


States puzzle, or it has no bearing 
all. 

The President’s auty is now to 
inform Conere what cards are to 
played. If he does not, many 
who have grown sick and tired of 
unexplained “must” legislation may 
not go along, and what at the 
moment puzzle, may soon develop 
into a great tragedy for our people 
It is time for plain 
dealing 


at 
SS 
pe 


1S 


and the world 
talk and straight 


Rep. Voorhis 


Democrat, of California, 
Member, House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, 


answers: 
THINK it 
| make a _ statement regarding 
what Congress ought to do about 
the President’s recommendation for 
increased expenditures for military 
preparedness until we have a further 
our foreign policy. 
Specifically, I believe it is, above 
all things, important for the United 
States to define with some care the 
areas of the world which it considers 
American spheres of influence. 


is quite impossible to 


clarification of 


national de- 
mean the defense of Ameri- 
interests in the of 
or in the interior of any other 

Does it include the policing 
of Asiatic waters? Or are we to re- 
turn to the traditional American 
Monroe Doctrine policy? 

These things are, to my mind, 
more important even than the mat- 
ter of military expenditures, 


For does 
fense 
can 

China, 


nation? 


example, 


interior 


Rep. Robt. F. Rich 


Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 
HE President’s special message 
recommending the increase of 
our Navy and armed forces, with ex- 
penditure of $800,000.000, has not 
been given any thorough considera- 
tion the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Naval Affairs Committee, 
or the subcommittees of the Appro- 
priations Committee. In fact, Mem- 
bers of Congress knew nothing of his 
program previous to the time his 
message was given. 

Personaily I am for adequate de- 
fense. That term, adequate, has 
never been defined by Congress or 
by any military authorities I ever 
heard of. but I do feel that with 
the expenditure for the Navy Bill, 
the Army Bill ‘which will probably 
be larger than at any time in the 
history of this nation), then to add 
3800.000,000 to it. will be an ex- 
at this time 


by 


the 
cessive expenditure 

I understand from the Naval Af- 
Committee that the increase 
in the Navy alone in 1941, in regu- 
lar expenditures, as estimated pre- 
vious to receiving the President’s 
message, would be $100,000,000 a 
year. If we want our armed forces 
primarily for defense I question 
whether are not going beyond 
that point and preparing for going 
to some foreign nation outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There no doubt in my mind 
that the President of the United 
States should take the Congress in 
his confidence and give us some 
idea of what is to be done, before 
we vote the money to build the Navy 
as he has proposed and increase the 
armed forces. In this way we can 
pass upon the merits of the propo- 
sition rather than the idea of some 
people who are desirous of having 
big military forces at great cost to 
the taxpayers of this country. This 
will be burdensome to our people 
and we should give deliberate 
thought and judgment to what our 
foreign policy should be. 

I want to say that personally I 
am for ing care of our country 


Saine 
ialrs 


we 


1s 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ESTELLE STERNBERGER 





Estelle M. Sternberger 


Executive Director, 
World Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 
F Congress desires to convince the 
people that it was sincere when 
it passed the Neutrality Law in 1937, 
it should oppose rearmament pro- 
posals of the President. If Congress 
makes the people more war-con- 
scious, it will be nullifying the 
fundamental purpose of that law 
to keep the United States out of 
other peoples’ wars. No nation goes 
in for rearmament has a 
certain objective in view. 

The inspiration behind the pro- 
posed rearmament is the conviction 
held by a group in our Government 
that Japan must be crushed and 
that it can easily be done by start- 
ing off with a naval biockade 
against Japan. 

If Congress meets the rearmament 
demand, it virtually signs on the 
dotted line a contract to go to war 
shortly, against Japan. The United 
States Government should cate- 
gorically deny that it plans to join 
in a naval blockade against Japan 

It concentrate the 
diplomatic that will bring 
economic and political order out of 
the world’s chaos. If we do that, 
no nation will attack To the 
contrary, they will seek 


unless it 


should on 


steps 


us 
more 
counsel and cooperation. 

That is the road to peace that out 
democracy must follow and save 
democracy for the United States 
and the world. 
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HE field of radio is crowded with 

marvels made possible because 

of the efficiency with which the radio 

industry has tackled its research 
problems. 

Because of the radio it is 
Sible for any American, whether he 
be city-dweller or farmer, to sit in 
his home and listen to good music, 
the news of the day or broadcasts 
of talks or sports events. He may 
hear not only broadcasts of notable 
events at home but he may listen 
in on affairs of international im- 
portance, such as the farewell ad- 
dress of the former King of Eng- 
land. 

The radio has made possible the 
radio telephone whereby any Ameri- 
can telephone subscriber may talk 
to almost any telephone on earth. 
It has made possible transmission of 
pictures, checks and other docu- 
ments. 

And all these marvels are com- 
paratively recent in origin, even 
when compared with such modern 
inventions as the automobile and 
telephone. af 

It was not until 1920 that the first 
large-scale broadcast was made. At 
that time the broadcast of the Hard- 
ing-Cox election returns to an audi- 
ence of several thousand, many with 
home-made sets, was regarded as a 
miracle of modern science 


pos- 


Since then the record of the radio 
industry has been a story of con- 
Stant research, translation of this 
research into a better quality radio 
and into lower prices. 


CONSTANT LOWER PRICES 

The pictogram on this page shows 
one example of the industry’s prog- 
ress—the reduction in the price of a 
radio between 1923-24 and 1938. 

Today a radio such as the 1938 
set shown in the pictogram costs $50 
and will give coverage of shgrt-wave 
international broadcasts and prac- 
tically all the radio frequeucies used 
for communication It has such 
perfect tone control and perfect re- 
production that the 1.:tener can fird 
difference between what he 
what heard in the 
udio. 

Fourteen years ago a radio such as 
that shown to the left in the picto- 
gram cost $200. Its awkward battery 
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The Story of Amevican Efficiency 


No. 4. The Radio Industry 
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Fifteen Years of Radio Development — 
More Power, Better Reception at a Quarter the Cost 
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equipment contained acid danger- 
ous both to clothing and household 
furnishings. It did not reproduce 
naturally and its operation 
was accompanied by squeals and 
howls which sounded much like a 
chorus of Kilkenny cats. 

Still another comparison may 
made to show the dollars and cenis 
savings to the public evey since the 

oduction of the electric models 

In 1929 the average radio set sold 
for $108, according to the figures of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Assccia- 
tion. 

In 1937 the average radio set 
$37.50, according to preliminary fig- 
ures of the Association. 

In other words, if the radios 
bought last year had been pxid for 
at 1929 prices they would have cost 

. 900 more than they 
That is the dividend payment to 
radio buyers in one year, made pos- 
sible by efficiency of the industry. 
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+ Furthermore, this sav makes 
no attempt to measure the improve- 
ment in the quality of the product. 

Bond Geddes, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association, expresses this phase of 
the industry's progress thus 

The public’s dollar will buy $7.50 
to $10 in performance in comparison 
with what it bought in 1929. A $30 
set today is much better than a $300 
set was in 1929.” 

In the 
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time. 
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speech amplifier equipment were 
such that the transmitted music or 
other sounds were of relatively poor 
quality. There has been a constant 
improvement in the _ transmitters 
and it also has been found possi- 
ble to increase the transmitter 
power without sacrificing quality in 
the broadcasts. 
Radios are owned by four-fifths 
the families in the country. If 
the 5,000,000 automobile radios and 
the extra sets in homes are included 
it is found that this country op- 
erates a total of 36,800,000 radios. 
The steady development of the 
radio art which already has given 
the radio owner such improvements 
as natural reception, automatic con- 
trol and all wave, noise reducing 
aerials, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment officials who have made a 
study of the industry, will continue 
to make the best radio sets in the 
world available to every American. 
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WHAT M.C. COBEN SAID TO 
HAROLD SNEAD, CHIEF PILOT 
OF TWA 


M 


yor 


Harold Snead gives his own answer=— “Camels 
agree with me!” he says. And millions of 
other smokers agree with Pilot Snead, making 
Camels the largest-selling cigarette in America. 


ON HIS SECOND MILLION 


A FEW of the instruments 





MILES! Snead knows what 
he’s talking about when he 
says: “In this line of work, 
healthy nerves are at a premi- 
um. I smoke—all I want. Cam- 
els don’t get on my nerves.” 


CAMELS ARE THE 


Snead has to watch. After 
a trip, Hal likes a Camel. 
“When I feel tired, I smoke 
a Camel the first chance I 
get,” he says. “Yes, I geta 
‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


“Some people say all cig- 
arettes are alike, Mr. 
Snead... Can Camels 
really be so different ?” 


“There's a big difference, sir. I can 
tell the difference in the way Camels 
hit the spot and agree with me! I 
know most American fliers who have 
several thousand hours in the air. 
The majority are steady smokers and 
prefer Camels. Years of experience 
have taught them that Camel is 

a really different cigarette!” 


AFTER THE BIG TWA SKYSLEEPER, above, was set down in Newark Air- 
port, M. C. Coben was chatting with Hal Snead, chief pilot of the Eastern 
region, and Isabelle Judkins, air hostess, of Glendale, California, Hal pulled 
out his Camels and offered them around. And so they got to talking cigarettes! 


Camels are a 
matchless blend 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE 


of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 


—Turkish and 
Domestic 


IN AMERICA 


Copyright, 1988, B. J..Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroline 
NEW DOUBLE-FEATURE CAMEL CARAVAN 


Two great shows—“Jack Oakie College” and Benny Goodman's 
“Swing School”—in one fast, fun-filled hour. Every Tuesday at 9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER ... 


ee 


ON DUTY, Isabelle is a perfect 
hostess! “I notice that most of 
the passengers onthe TWA run 


yen 


ee A ea 


prefer Camels,” she says. “When 
conversation turns to cigarettes, 
the comment I often hear is, 
‘Camels agree with me. 


A SWIM—then a “lift” with a Camel—and Isabelle Judkins’ 
off-duty hours pass pleasantly. “ What a difference I found in 
Camels!” she says. “No ragged nerves. No scratchy throat.” 





Camels agree with me 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Seeing Things! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Fixing of Soft Coal Prices 


2. Problems of “Small” Business 





3. Change in Civil Service Rule 





RICE fixing by the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion evokes criticism from 88 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, which hold the practice re- 
sults in loss to industries and to individual con- 
sumers. The practice is defended by the minority 
(12 per cent) on the ground that in no other way 
can living wages be assured the miners and the 
mine operators be kept solvent. 

Some editors predict that large cities will so 
suffer from increased prices that a strong move- 
ment will develop to repeal the law. Others con- 
tend that the fixing of a high level of prices will 
merely accelerate substituting other fuels for 
soft coal, thus defeating the purpose of the law. 

Editors defending the price-fixing program 
argue that the industry, if assured a living in- 
come, should be able to effect economies other 
than in the wage bill that would enable it to 
meet modern competition. It is also contended 
that in foreign lands such government practice 
has saved the workers and has not ruined pro- 
ducers. 





What “Small Business’ Asks 


ESS judgment on the recent conference of 











smal] business men in Washington divides be- 
tween a group, representing 70 rer cent of com- 
menting newspapers, which declares that small 
business took the same position as big business, 
in demanding relief from taxation and from un- 
due government regulation; and a group (30 per 
cent) which holds that the chief desire mani- 
fest by the conference was to obtain individual 
business aid and credit from the government. 
In much of the comment the appraisal is made 
that all business circles, large and small, have 
the same objectives and that the conference was 
of value in making evident the extent to which 























Cartoonist Talourt for the Scripps Howard Newspapers 


The Modern Version! 





the country is opposed to the restraints involved 
in planned economy. 

Those editors who do not draw such conclu- 
sions are impressed with the conference, which 
they style a traditional “town meeting,” at which 
all concerned have an opportunity to present 
their individual views. 





Threat to “Career” Service? 


LMOST unanimous opposition is voiced by 
commenting newspapers to the proposal of 
Senator McKellar of Tennessce that appoint~ 
ments to government service be made by the 
President and submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval, where salaries are $4,000 a year and more. 
The generai argument is that such procedure 
would inject more politics in the civil service; 
Some insist it would restore the “spoils system.” 
It is argued that such a system would deter able 
men from entering government service for a 
career as it would make their advancement more 
dependent on political backing. 

In elaborating this view the newspapers cite 
the opposition of the Civil Service Commission 
and of the National League of Women Voters, 
both of which fear the change would lessen the 
efficiency of Government civil service. 
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SECRET NAVAL PACT? THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


Mecmsgraua * 


1 pores Administration naval policy, involving 

the building of a navy “second to none”, ex- 
cites wide discussion in the press because of in- 
timations, denied by Government officials, that 
there exists some sort of an agreement with 
Great Britain. Fifty-five per cent of commenting 
newspapers are opposed to any such agreement, 
holding that our proposed navy should be built 
primarily for defense, not with any thought of 
joint action with other nations. But 45 per 
cent of the commentators believe such joint ac- 
tion might prove necessary to defend democ- 
racies from extinction, 

Most editors scoff at the idea that there now 
exists any such secret understanding, pointing 
out that the Government could not be so com- 
mitted without joint action of the Executive 
and legislative branches, not to be achieved 
without great publicity. 


THE TWO COUNTRIES “There are certain ele- 
ments in the world situ- 


ARE SAID TO FACE ot i a 

ation”, in the judgment 
INDENTIC PROBLEMS of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “which are apparent to every- 
body. Prominent among them is the close sim- 
ilarity of outlook between Great Britain and 
the United States and the broad identity of 
their interests in the world at large.... 

“There is every reason for these two greatest 
naval powers to exclude each other as possible 
antagonists, and that, in the present anarchic 
world, tends almost inevitably to align them 
first as friends, then as possible cooperators, 
then as possible allies, in case of need.” 

“The unequivocal ‘no’ which Secretary Hull 
has given to the Senate,” says the Boston Tran- 
script, “should dissipate any fears that the 
United States has either entered, or is moving 
toward, an alliance with Great Britain.” 

“Very evidently America and England are 
agreed upon one thing,” says the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.) and that is, the 
aggressive tactics of the Fascist powers are en- 
dangering the security of democratic peoples. 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newar 


What’s Up the Sleeves? 





“But it is very doubtful that the two powers 
have arrived at any understanding, tacit or 
otherwise, which would tend to involve this 
country in a general European war, which would 
not vitally affect the defense of this country.” 

Statements made by Admiral Leahy that this 
country has no foreign commitments, are re- 
viewed by the New York Sun (Ind.), with the 
comment that “these questions have now been 
answered and the answers are what sensible citi- 
zens of the United States confidently expected”. 


“Fear that the United 


peemen warcgsiene “tts may have secret 
military and naval alli- 


IN MODERN WORLD ances”, argues the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Dem.), “reveals a lack of un- 
derstanding of the condition of the modern 
world. To express such a fear is to continue to 
live in the fool's paradise of absolute isolation. 
If there are going to be difficulties the more al- 
lies the better. It is extremely doubtful that 
any such agreements exist today. If they did 
the peace-desiring nations would proclaim them, 
for they would be the greatest bar to further 
acts of war by those who hope to gain at the ex- 
pense of others.” 

“How far the United States should go in un- 
derstandings or agreements with Britain is a 


A SECRET ALLIANCE 








large question,” says the Schenectady Gazette 
(Dem.), “but to refrain from talking over the 
problem with John Bull just because the ag- 
gressor nations of Europe or Asia might con- 
strue such conferences as opposition to their 
program would be a mistake. 

“It has been urged that the democratic na- 
tions combine for self-protection. If this is 
ever done it will be as a result of increasing 
tension caused by the other countries.” 


A NAVAL AGREEMENT “T° say that no naval 
MAY BE NEEDED YET understanding with Great 


Britain exists today,” ad- 
SAYS ONE CRITIC vises the Richmond News 


Leader (Dem.), “is not to say that an under- 
standing will be undesirable in the future. To 
rule such concord out for the future would be 
as unwise as to make any agreement in secret. A 
time may come when the life of democracy in 
the world will depend on the cooperation of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

“Admiral Leahy’s evasions of leading ques- 
tions regarding naval relationships with Great 
Britain are far from satisfactory,” declares the 
Akron Beacon-Journal (Ind.). “They do not 
square with the American people's emphatic 
preference for steering clear of foreign in- 
volvement. 

“All factors so far suggest that the way is be- 
ing carefully and painstakingly left wide open 
for the building of a war machine greater than 
any other, with all its accompanying griefs of 
billions thrown away uselessly, of ever higher 
taxes, and of direct invitation to join in inter- 
national wars. 

“Where is the irony? In this—the Govern- 
ment presumes to wrest from Japan the truth of 
her naval preparations while it keeps its citizens 
in the dark regarding its own international in- 
tentions.” 

“If one means a formal agreement,” says the 
Saginaw News (Rep.), “between responsible of- 
ficials of the two governments, then its exist- 
ence becomes wildly improbable.... Americans 
at the present stage are strongly opposed to for- 
eign alliances.” 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- . 
ment and suggestion are_ invited. 
Those not intended for publication, the 


The writer has in mind a small factory + 
employing about 25 men. 
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ROBERT N. CARSON. 


be sufficient, by exercising due care, to 
support them, has been reduced at least 
75 per cent. Result, these people, many 








and those to which writers desire to 

have only their initials attached uf 

published, should be so _ marked. 

Even if initials only are to be print- 

ed, letters must be signed and ad- 

dress given. 
Uncertainties for Business 

Sir:—The President and some of his 
blind followers are complaining that 
everybody will not cooperate. It's well 
they don't. If the Capitol was on fire, 
and the Administration was pouring gas- 
Oline on it to put it out, would you think 
it wise and patriotic to cooperate or to 
protest? 

The primary cause of this eight years 
of depression is the burden of debt 
heaped upon us by the World War, 
which has _ necessitated burdensome 
taxes. Where taxes are not burdensome, 
and laws are left stable, money comes 
out of the hiding vaults and seeks re- 
turns and puts labor to work; but where 
taxes are excessive and the laws and 
policies of the Government are changed 
every year, money hides away. 

With the Administration tripling the 
debt, and changing the laws, and threat- 
ening this and that, is that helping or 
aggravating injury? Suppose everybody 
cooperated in that kind of nonsense, 
would that not hasten us to the rocks 
where we are inevitably doomed if the 
so-called New Deal is kept up. 
Louisville, Ky. GENE HAMMON. 

~*~ * * 


Sees Need of Higher Wages 

Sir:—There seems to be a little doubt 
that the rise in price of commodities 
during the last year was a contributing 
cause of the business recession. Em- 
ployers argue that a rise in price was 
made necessary by the increase in wages. 
Is this statement true? Or, is it true 
that the large industrial concerns showed 
a very handsome profit, while the labor- 
ing man arrived at the end of the year 
without a profit and in a very unenvia- 
ble condition? He purchased a car or a 
refrigerator on time payments expecting 
wages to continue, and now finds him- 
self unable to make the payments. 

If large industrial concerns can pay to 
certain executives a salary of a half 
million dollars—more than the com- 
bined salaries of 10 laborers in a life- 
time of work—and still show their usual 
profit, is it not evident that prices could 
have been lowered without decreasing 
wages? 








worker draws sufficient wages to enable 
him to pay $20 per month on a car, 
using that item as an example of pur- 
chasing power. 

We know that capitalists engage in 
business in the hope of making a profit. 
But should not this profit be subject to 


regulation? How much profit is neces- 
sary to induce capital to operate? G.R. 
Sparta, Mich. 
x wk * 
Defends the President 
Sir:—I voted for Mr. Roosevelt. I be- 
lieve in his policy. Years later others 
will see him in the right light. What 


is needed is men in Congress with hon- 
est brains and manly character... . 
Business, or certain parts of it, has no 
complaint to holler about. They have 
had it their way for a long time, and 
have not much to show but dollars. They 
die hard. W. F. GRIFFEN. 
Clearlake Oaks, Calif. 
x * * 


Deplores Attacks on Business 
Sir:—The President and his advisers 
have run out of material with which to 
construct false scenery around the 
Hoover and Coolidge Administrations, so 
to keep up a front, he sends forth some 
of his “smart boys” to plaster some few 
whom they think are now responsible 
for the recession. ... Of course, I do not 
approve of all of the practices of “big 
business,” but at least it tries to coop- 
erate within reason and was stifled, 
threatened and abused in a New Deal 
program that was and is without direc- 
tion or sane guidance. Let the New Deal 
act sanely and sansibly and the nation 
will fall in line. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. GEORGE W. HOERTEL,. 
2 ¢@ 


Suggests Duty for Congress 

Sir:—I cannot understand why it is 
that big business and small business men 
should call on the President in an ef- 
fort to adjust matters in general look- 
ing toward improvement and better un- 
derstanding between these groups and 
the Government. To me, it seems, this 
pays tribute to F. D. R. as a dictator. 
The Congress should confer with these 
groups through a special committee of 
both Houses. I am sure a Congressional 
committee would be best qualified to 
handle this situation rather than to leave 








x « 


Blames the President 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt is solely responsi- 
ble for the jittery state in which all 
business men find themselves. He de- 
mands of them to cooperate, but he wil) 
not do any cooperating himself. There 
is no doubt that “he means well.” That 
is not enough—he must do well. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. 

x * * 


Do Children Want to Work? 

Sir:—In all the discussion about regu- 
lation of child labor there is one angle 
of the question that no one seems to 
think worthy of consideration—the view- 
point of the child itself.... 

As it grows older, the child wants, and 
has a right to want, those things which 
its elders want, and which cost money to 
obtain. If it does not have parents 
wealthy enough to supply it with money 
for its needs, it soon finds that by per- 
forming certain duties it can lawfully 
earn money and thus obtain the things 
that make life worth living for. 

The child is not permitted to have any 
voice in government until 21 years of its 
life have passed, nevertheless, during that 
period it must obey laws in which it has 
no voice. 

By what line of logical reasoning, 
therefore, can we grownups take away 
from children their natural right to work 
for remuneration, or place such right 
under the control of a governmental reg- 
ulatory board to be made a political foot- 
ball of according to the whims of such 
board and its cohorts? .. . 

The viewpoint of the child on this sub- 
ject is certainly entitled to consideration. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

x * * 
Savings for Old Age Cut 

Sir:—Do you have any idea of the 
great army of the worthiest people of 
the country—the middle class—and what 
many of them are suffering today as a 
direct result of our experimenting Ad- 
ministraion? By lives of industry and 
frugality they worked and saved for old 
age. Then the present Administration 
took away half their income by reducing 
interest rates. And why? That the 
spenders may have “easy money.” These 
people who had prepared for old age, no 
longer allowed to work, find their income 
cut in half, till what they thought would 





of them, can get by only by using their 
principal. That leaves only the poor- 
house ahead for multitudes to look for- 
ward to, and through absolutely no fault 
of their own. 
MRS. VICTOR S. MERRITT. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
x «re 
Distribution of Income 
Sir:—In the New York Sun's adver- 
tisement in your issue of Jan. 24 I find 
listed about 600 employers, with salaries 
totaling $49,600,000. That sum would pay 
the salaries of the President, the Vice 
President, the Cabinet, nine Supreme 
Court Justices, 96 Senators and 435 mem- 
bers of Congress for more than eight 
years; or 155,000 men working on the 
farms for one year. The $49,600,000 
would give work to 45,000 men at the 
wages I receive. Why should these 600 
men feel so ill-treated by their Gov- 
ernment? H. E. HOSHAW. 
Casper Alcova, Wyo. 
xt 


Lining Them up for 1940 

Sir:—The political parties are pre- 
tending to search behind every door to 
find proper timber for the Presidential 
nominations. . . . There is no man on 
the Republican side more outstanding in 
his public addresses, in his straight to 
the point thinking, his fearlessness of 
attacking a problem than Vandenberg 
of Michigan. On the Democratic 
side there is no one who has had the 
Strength and the courage to sacrifice self 
for the principles of his country like B. 
K. Wheeler of Montana. MRS. T. W. L. 
Dayton, Wash. 

*~* * 


From Behind Prison Walls 

Sir:—In my predicament, incarcerated 
for nearly 11 years, if it was not for a 
dear one who has been kind to subscribe 
for The United States News, I would not 
have known what was going on in our 
Government today. I look forward to 
your weekly news on current national 
activities and problems. Your paper is 
passed around among many inmates who, 
as well as I, like to keep in touch with 
our Government—for the day will come 
when we will be able to take up our 
responsibilities again as good American 
citizens. I hope that this good work 
you are doing will continue. W. W. 

San Quentin, Calif. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Naval Note to Japan 





2. Neutrality to Spain 





3. Steel's Wage Agreement 


HE American note to Japan, similar in content 
to notes sent by Great Britain and France, 
asking whether it is true Japan intends to build 
battleships of more than 35,000 tons, is declared 
by 91 per cent of commenting newspapers to be 
justified because of the need of a known basis 
for any future international action on the limi- 
tation of armaments. But to 9 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers the note is really a threat. 
Favorable comment is based on the belief that 
this country should act in accordance with the 
policy adopted at the naval conference of 1936, 
binding several nations to consult on naval plans, 
The Tokyo government did not accept that pol- 
icy, but the note is held to be justified by the 
present international situation. 
It is argued that !f Japan does not give the 
information desired, the United States will have 
reason to build these costly super-dreadnoughts. 





Taking Sides in Spain 

MESSAGE from 60 members of both Houses 

of Congress to the Loyalist government in 
Spain, congratulating that regime for its “stir- 
ring example to all democratic peoples,” evokes 
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Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


The Little Fellow With the Big Fist 





strong criticism from 72 per cent of commenting 
newspapers; approval from 28 per cent. 

The chief objection voiced to the message by 
the critics is that, while totally unauthorized in 
any official way, it appeared to place this Gov- 
ernment on record as indorsing one faction in 
the Spanish conflict, a move that is held to be 
presumptuous and false. 

Editors who approve of the message argue that 
there is much sympathy here for the Spanisna 
loyalist faction and that no harm is done if 
friendly legislators express such views. 





Steel Prices and Wages 


ENEWAL of the wage agreement between the 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
C. I. O. is hailed by 60 per cent of commentiag 
newspapers as a most important development in 
industrial life, both because of the friendly na- 
ture of the conference that preceded the de- 
cision, and because it is believed that, on the 
basis of past practice, other steel companies wili 
make like agreements. 

The renewal agreement by implication links 
wage rates with the price of steel, a procedure 
which is cliticized by 40 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers, which argue that, as it is 
difficult to forecast what effect reduced prices 
will have on sales, it will be difficult to estimate 
the employment afforded by production under 
the new tariffs. 

“Statesmanship in the field of labor relations”, 
is one verdict which reflects a large section of 
current opinion, with the conclusion that the 
agreement substitutes flexibility for the rigidity 
that makes so many employers shy away from 
contracts with labor unions. 

The agreement also is lauded as a victory of 
mutual trust and predictions are made by many 
editors that its influence on the entire industrial 
field will go far to encourage peace. 
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Tide of World Affairs: AMERICA SEEKS A PATH TO PEACE 


new cabinet, headed by 69-year-old 


T’S a “jittery” world—jittery oe- ¢ mary em 


cause of all the irresponsible talk 
about foreign affairs going ihe 
rounds, in the opinion of America’s 
Secretary of State Hull, making nis 
second denial for the week that the 
United States has “foreign entangle- 


ments” with Great Britain in the 
Sino-Japanese situation 
Jittery and more jittery seemed 


world official opinion as edgy-nerved 
suspicions put more fuel and speed 
into mutually accelerating war pre- 
paredness programs. On the Euro- 
pean continent Chancellor Hitler is 
shaking up his military system. At 
Paris, parliament is told France’s re- 
armament will be speeded up—with 
an eye presumably on both Germany 
and Italy. In the Orient, while 
tautly straining her economic 
sources to fight China, Japan is fear- 
fully regarding her other Oriental 
neighbor, Russia, and pronouncing 
as provocative the increasing navy 
programs of England and the United 
States. 


JAPAN REFUSES INFORMATION 

For their part, the two latter na- 
tions reveal fears of Japan’s un- 
known naval plans as a main reason | 
for augmenting their sea power. 

To American, British and French 
notes inquiring about Japanese | 
navy-building plans, the Tokio gov- | 
ernment replied, declining to fur- | 


re- 


nish such information. The three 
democratic governments had par- 
ticularly asked whether Japan 
building larger than 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships, with notice that they might 
feel constrained to invoke the esca- | 
lator clause in the 1936 naval | 
treaty to permit them to build big- | 
ger capital ships. | 

While declining to furnish the de- 
sired information, the Tokio note 
asserted Japan does not have a navy 
that menaces other navies, and in 
the Diet, Vice Navy Minister Yama- 
moto said Japan has never contem- 
plated building a navy to cross an 
ocean to engage in conflict. 


THE AMERICAN OBJECTIVE? 

The Japanese note expressed wil- 
lingness to enter into an interna- 
tional naval limitation conference 
or discussion which would put pri- 


1S 


mihante mh det ve (tox 

tal strength) limitatio yf es 
Meanwhile, as he $800,000,000 

Navy expansion bill entered its sec- 


fore 


ond week of public hearings be 


the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, persistent inquiries continued as 
to whether the bill presages a 


change in policy from “national 
fense” to “policin 
Taking note of : 


g the world 
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Our bigger Navy . . . for defense or for world “polic- 
Challenges and answers ring in Congress halls as 


an uneasy world reacts with augmented arms programs to 








resolution of inquiry introduced by 
California’s Senator Johnson (Rep.) 
Secretary Hull categorically denied 


States 
agreements for joint ac- 
Britain in event 
war for use of our Navy in con- 
junction with any other nation, or 
for partitioning the oceans for police 
or patrol between the American 
Navy and navies of other powers. 

A London speech by Professor Gil- 
bert Murray, chairman of the League 
of Nations’ Union, referring to a 
supposed understanding between the 
British and American governments 
for joint naval action in the Pacific, 


nas any ali- 


that the United j 
liances oO! 
tion with Great of 
or f 


moved Mr. Hull to his second denial 
of the week. But Professor Murray 
persisted in asserting belief, based 


on the published statement of a high 
British army officer, that there was 
some such understanding 

Members of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee similarly asked to 
know what was behind a New York 
Times Washington commentator's 
printed statement: 

“This correspondent... 
informed that should it at 
serve the common 
two great democracies, their navies 
would automatically complement 
each other in the Pacific.” 


is expertly 
any time 


interests of the 


Informed of committee interest in 
this statement, the commentator 


same 


further clarification of Administra- 
ion foreign policy, to justify the ex- 
tensive new Navy program From 


President Roosevelt's Chicago speech 
Dr. Beard deduced that 
of imple- 


“quaran- 


of last Oct. 5 
ideas 
for 


the President 


his 


has 
menting proposal 


” foreign aggressors. 


lining 


POLICY AIMS SOUGHT 

“This policy calls for big battle- 
Ships to be used in the far Pacific 
or the far Atlantic,” said Professor 
Beard, insisted that for mere 
defense any threat of for- 
against the United 
States not such a big Navy would be 
needed that our entry 
rearmament race means “helping 
push the world toward war. Other 
witnesses also declared that Ameri- 
can foreign policy should be further 
clarified. 

While demands for foreign policy 
definition were aimed toward the 
Executive Department, that is con- 
charged with directing 
Chairman Vinson of 
Naval Affairs Committee sought 
Oo meet 
ing an 
offering 
Navy 


inental 


who 
against 


elgn 


aggression 


and into the 


Stitutionally 
foreign policy, 
the 
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guard 
United States by 
protection to the 
and the 
insular 


purposes, “to 
ing naval 
line in both 
time: 


oceans at one 


to protect our 


+ 


possessions, 
and citizens abroad; to maintain a 
Navy in sufficient strength to guar- 
antee our national security, but not 
aggression; to insure our na- 
integrity; and to support our 


ior 
tional 
national policies.” 

In Congress, seizing upon the re- 
ported fact that Japan had officially 
acknowledged existence of a “state 
of war” in China, Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of New York, introduced 
a resolution calling upon Secretary 
Hull to give confirmatory informa- 
tion, if he has any, and to explain 
why the Neutrality Act is not in- 
voked. Another resolution intro- 
duced by Representative Sauthoff 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin, sought to have 
the President answer a number of 
questions, including: “Why should 
a policy of neutrality be enforced as 
to Europe and not as to the Far 
East?” and another concerning 
whether Mr. Roosevelt intends “to 
pursue the historic policy as laid 
down by Washington” or whether he 
expects “to depart from it as was 
done in 1917.” 

To end possible complications un 
der the Neutrality Act, Utah’s Sena- 
tor King (Dem.), introduced a reso- 
lution for its outright repeal. Mean- 
while, as the Red Cross besought 
Americans to contribute a million 
dollars for Chinese war victims, 
State Department records showed 
that with the Neutrality Act not in 
effect, about a million more dollars’ 
worth of war materials—mostly war 
planes and machine guns—were 
shipped to the Orient by United 
States exporters during January— 
three-fifths of the shipments to 
Japan and two-fifths to China. 

x * * 


BRITAIN WARNS FRANCO 


proms of the world's other 
war spot—Spain—continue most 
acutely to worry Great Britain, as 
result of rebel sinking of two British 
ships. To General Franco went 
sharp British warnings of reprisals 
in case of any more such incidents 
The Spanish rebel chief was told 
British patrol ships had orders to 
sink on sight any submerging sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile Anglo-Italian conver- 


to protect our commerce 


Wide World 


“FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS?"— 
THE ADMIRAL ANSWERS “NO!” 


GENERAL view of 


the House 


Naval Affairs Committee as 


Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, on his 
seventh day of testimony, declared that in event of war, the United 
States is not bound by word or pact to assist or be given assistance 

by any other nation. 








proceed looking toward a 
prospective diplomatic bargain. Re- 
portedly Britain would be willing to 
grant the Spanish rebels recognition 
of belligerent rights in return for 
withdrawal of a heavy proportion, 
up to 75 per cent, of foreign troops 
(mainly Italians) now in Spain. 

x* *« * 


HITLER'S LATEST PURGE 
ERLIN continues to be a focus of 
special interest in other Euro- 
pean capitals as officials ponder sig- 
nificance of Chancellor Hitler's latest 
political and military purge, with its 
shake-up in personnel for the Ger- 
man army, the civi] administration 
and the diplomatic corps and with 
Herr Hitler’s assumption of the title 
and powers of supreme war lord. 
More radical elements in Nazi party 


Sations 


leadership are being brought into 
positions of power. 
x * * 
NAZI SECRET JUSTICE 
EANWHILE the struggle of 


\ church and state is dramatized 
in the Berlin trial of the Rev. Martin 
Niemoller, a German war hero and 
militant leader of the Confessional 


Protestant clergy, who has opposed 
attempts of the Hitler regime to 
Nazify and paganize Christian doc- 
trine. Trial of this Lutheran pastor 
has begun on sedition charges. Ap- 
parently mindful of his popularity 
and fearful of possible effects of pub- 
lication of his defense testimony, the 
government has refused his demands 
for a public trial. Secrecy in the pro- 


ceedings has been ordered on the 
ground that testimony would be “of 
a nature involving danger to the 


State and the peopi The defend- 
ant has been held in prison for the 
last seven months, one of a large 
number of clergymen similarly im- 
prisoned. 
x * * 
ANTI-SEMITISM 
— with closer political rejla- 
tions between Germany and 
Italy, Rome reports disclose new 
Italian policies of anti-Semitism, in- 
cluding restrictions on publication in 
Italy of books, or the production of 
plays, written by Jews 
In Rumania, however, extreme 
anti-Jewish policies of the adminis- 
tration of Premier Goga caused fall 
of his ministry and formation of a 





head of 
Orthodox 


Cristea, 
National 


Patriach Miron 
the Rumanian 
Church. : 

The Goga regime had hoped to 
stay in power till March elections, 
designed to give it a legislative ma- 
jority, for lack of which the national 
parliament was dissolved. 

x** * 


ERIN STILL DIVIDED 


pene Northern {ireland has for- 
mally registered its opposition to 
being joined politically with the rest 
of the Emerald Isle, under de Val- 
era’s rule. The parliamentary elec- 
tion, called in the six northern coun- 
ties on the issue precipitated by de 
Valera's appeals for an administra- 
tive merger of Ulster with Eire (the 
former Irish Free State) resulted, as 
anticipated, in a popular verdict 
against the proposal. 
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Financing the Small Home: 
New Program: Better Terms 


Hew may a terms in 
financing the building of a small home 

the new Federal Housing Administration pro- 

gram? 

While the FHA makes no direct 
dividual to build a home, it encourages better 
terms from lending institutions whose mortgage 
loans are protected with government insurance 

As a general rule an application for a build- 
ing loan on a small home, to secure reduced fi- 
nancing under the FHA loan-insurance 
plan, must be approved by the FHA before con- 
struction is begun. An insurable loan may also 
be had on a home built s 1937, if 


occupied only by 

To obtain such an insured mortgage loan, a 
citizen should apply to a bank or other lending 
institution which will investigate the applicant’s 
credit standing. The application, when approved 
by the bank, is forwarded to the nearest of the 
67 local field offices of FHA, which may approve 
or reject it. If approved, the bank is told to go 
ahead with the loan, becked by FHA insurance 

The total maximum annual carrying charge for 
an FHA insured mortgage on which ‘a commit- 
ment is issued hereafter will be 5'2 per cent. 

This will include 5 per cent interest and one- 
half of 1 per cent mortgage insurance premium, 
In the case of newly-constructed homes, secur- 
ing mortgages not exceeding $5,400 and meeting 
certain other conditions, the premium rate will 
be one-fourth of 1 per cent, making the tota! 
annual carrying charge to the borrower 5'4 per 
cent. 


SAVING IN CARRYING CHARGES 


The annual service charge of one-half of 1 
per cent, which the lending institutions have been 
permitted to charge under FHA regulations, wili 
be discontinued on all mortgages for which a 
commitment to insure is issued hereafter. 

The insurance premium in the future will be 
based upon the cutstanding balance instead of 
the original face value of the mortgage as pro- 
vided in the old law. 

Elimination of the annual service charge and 
the reduced cost of the mortgage insurance will 
represent a maximum saving of approximately 1 
per cent per annum to home builders and buyers 
on newly constructed houses carrying mortgages 
of $5,400 or less. On all other insurable mort- 
gages the saving will be approximately three- 
fourths of 1 per cent per annum. 

On newly-constructed houses appraised at $6,- 
000 or less, the minimum permissible down pay- 
ment or equity requirement will be reduced from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent. Thus, on a $6,000 
newly-constructed house, the minimum down 
payment would be $600 and the maximum in- 
surable mortgage would be $5,400, representing 90 
per cent of the appraised value. 

On newly-constructed houses appraised at $10,- 
000 or less, the insurable limit will be 90 per cent 
of the appraised value up to $6,000 plus 80 per 
cent of the appraised value above $6,000. For 
example, on a newly-constructed $10,000 house 
the minimum down payment would be $1,400 and 
the insurable mortgage limit would be $8,600. On 
all other homes, housing from one to four fam- 
ilies, the insurable mortgage limit will remain at 
80 per cent of the appraised value, but not in 
excess of $16,000 under any circumstances. 
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Federal! Insured Loans 
For Remodeling Houses 


OW may a citizen make use of the Govern- 
ment to finance improvements to existing 
structures? : 
Under the Federal Housing Act, signed Feb. 3, 
any person, ordinarily qualified, can secure such 
accommodation in a Class One loan of $10,000 or 
less from the Federal Housing Administration. 
The procedure is the same as in other FHA in- 
Surance of private loans. The borrower applies 
to a bank or other lending institution: the bank. 
after inspection and report, passes the applica- 
tion along to FHA. FHA, approving it. adds the 
loan insurance protection to the lending institu- 
tion, and sends the application, plus its insurance, 
back to the bank which then makes the loan. 

Loans so available as Class One, limited to a 
maximum of $10,000 each, are solely to enable 
the borrower to repair, alter or otherwise im- 
prove any type of existing structure, or to finance 
improvement of the real estate on which his 
Structure stands, including landscaping. 

In general, a borrower may use the proceeds 
of a Class One loan to improve any existing 
dwelling, garage, barn, service building, office or 
commercial building, manufacturing or industrial 
building, hospital, club, hotel, etc., on his own 
property. These loans are not available to pur- 
chase and install machinery or equipment. 

But property heretofore improved by an FHA- 
insured loan, under the old law, prior to April 1 
1937, is eligible for a new insured loan under 
the new law, up to $10,000, but payments on the 
old loan must be up to date. 

One may obtain a Class One loan to improve 
any number of separate buildings, subject to the 
maximum of $10,000 for each specific property, 
or to convert one type of building into another 
type, as from a single-family dwelling to an 
apartment, but he cannot get such an insured 
loan to demolish a structure and to replace it 
with another. 

(In succeeding issues, explanations will 
appear regarding other sections of the new 
Federal Housing Administration program, in- 
cluding multi-family and group housing and 
the modernization and repair program.) 
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Business Regulation 


LL persons receiving benefits of Government con- 
4 tracts, loans or grants, whether or not other- 
wise subject to the National Labor Relations Act, 
would have to comply with that law and with de- 
cisions, certifications and orders of the NLRB, un- 
der a bill (S. 3390) introduced by Senator Wagner 
of New York. It would not apply to purchases in 
the open market, to the first processing of farm 

to persons covered by the Regilway 
Source: Senator Wagner, Feb. 4. 

x * * 

A brush manufacturer must not represent that his 
products clean clothes like “magic,” or that they 
make regular bristle brushes and whisk brooms ob- 
solete, or that they keep wall-paper free of dust, 
smoke or disease germs. Also it must not make 
unmodified representations of earnings from sales 
in excess of the averages achieved by salesmen un- 
der normal business conditions. Source: FTC, 
Feb. 12. 


products, or 
Labor Act. 


xe 


A corporation selling china, glass and silverware 
is required to cease issuing advertising or sales 
plans wherein the stated value or regular price of 
any product does not reflect its true value or the 
normal or usual retail price. It is forbidden to 
represent merchandise as given free when in fact 
it is obtainable only by purchasing merchandise 
with which the free gift is included. It may not 
even use the words “Save 50 Per cent” to imply the 
purchase effects such a saving when such is not 
the fact. Source: FTC, Feb. 12. 

x * * 

Prohibitions of the general SEC rules regarding 
short sales of securities do not apply to: (1) any 
person, member or non-member, selling a security 
which he owns and intends to deliver as soon as 
possible; ; or (2) any member of an exchange ex- 
ecuting for an account in which he has no interest 
a sell order marked “long,” or (3) any sale of an 
odd lot, Certain additional transactions by odd- 
lot dealers are exempted. Source: SEC rules ef- 
fective Feb. 3. 

x * * 

All vessels of over 100 gross tons must have al! 
sleeping accommodations equipped with sufficient 
alarm bells to warn all occupants. All existing pas- 
senger vessels on which lifeboats are stowed more 
than 100 feet from the navigatigg bridge must be 
equipped with a loudspeaker system to enable tne 
bridge officer to broadcast to life stations, embarke- 
tion decks, main crew quarters, and public spaces. 
All mechanically-propelled passenger ferryboais 
must have sufficient transverse water-tight bulk- 
heads so that the vessel will remain afloat with 
positive stability if a main compartment is flooded. 
Source: Board of Supervising Inspectors, Jan. 27. 

x * * 

A trader selling stencil duplicating machines is 
not permitted to use in advertising the words “man- 
ufacturers,” “manufactured,” “factory” or words of 
similar meaning so as to imply the machines are 
made by him or in plants which he directly owns 
or operates, when such representations are untrue 
Source: FTC, Feb. 12. 

x * * 

Masters of vessels (except government craft) of 
all nationalities, sailing for a United States port, 
must submit for visa a list of all alien members of 
the crew to the American consular officer at the 
port where the voyage begins or, if no consular 
officer is there or within reach, then the visa 
must be secured at the first port of call where there 
is a consular officer. If the vessel does not call at 
any such port, no visa of the crew list will be re- 
quired. The visaed crew list must 3e delivered to im- 
migration authorities at the first port of call in the 
United States. Source: President’s executive order, 
Jan. 26. 

x * * 

Inactive officers of Federal reserve member banks 
will not be excluded from the Federal Reserve Act 
and Board regulations relating to loans to executive 


officers of the banks. The principal purpose of the . 


Act is to prevent exercise of undue influence by ex- 
ecutive officers of member banks in obtaining credit 
from banks they serve. It makes no distinction be- 
tween active and inactive officers. Thé Board re- 
affirms it does not feel it should encourage inactive 
employment of persons given titles of executive of- 
ficers. Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 6. 
xk 

If the proceeds of the note of a finance company 
are not used for a commercial purpose or if the note 
at the time it is offered has a maturity in excess of 
that prescribed by revised Federal regulations, the 
note may not be discounted by a Federal Reserve 
bank but it may be used as security for an advance 
of credit under the Federal Reserve Act, if satis- 
factory to the bank. Source: Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, Feb. 6. 

xk * 

Builders, material and supply concerns may be 
able to obtain loans to revive the construction in- 
dustry from the National Mortgage Association of 
Washington created by the RFC Feb. 10 by direc- 
tion of the President. The Association, with a lend- 
ing capacity of more than $200,600,000, and with 
$40,000,000 held in reserve to @apitalize other na- 
tional mortgage associations, is a demonstraton 
project to show how such institutions can help con- 
struction on a large scale. Source: RFC Chairman 
Jones, Feb. 10. 

x*e* 

Generally, a manufacturer’s purchase of machin- 
ery, expected to last for years, would seem to con- 
Stitute a permanent or fixed investment, and a note 
for the purchase would not be eligible fer discount 
by a Federal Reserve bank. But a note to buy ma- 
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THEY WANTED FACTS AND THEY WANTED FIGURES 
rs price-fixing features temporarily stayed by a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals decision, 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission, when it opened hearings at which it was to re- 
veal the basis on which it set up its minimum price structure, found many witnesses contending 
the law was violated when the scale was set without the Commission first having held a general 


hearing, a contention denied by the Commission. 


Left to right: Joseph M. Mesnig, New 


York State Assfstant Attorney General; Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Associated Industries of New 
York State, and Charles F. Hosford, Commission Chairman. 
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chinery that requires replacement w 
time might be eligible for discount. 
eral Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 6. 
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Taxes 


Income Taxes 


URCHASERS and consumers, 
eral income taxes, may deduct the sales taxé 

they pay under the Michigan Use Tax of 1936. The 
intent of the State legislature was to impose the 
use tax on the consumer for the privilege of using, 
storing or consuming taxable personal property 
and to make the seller the collector of the tax vit 
behalf of the State. That tax therefore is deducti- 
ble in the Federal income tax return. In the event, 
however, that the State tax is added to or made a 
part of the taxpayer’s business expenses, it mey 


in computing Fed- 


not be deducted separately as a tax. Soure In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 7. 
. & @ 
Where a corporation’s stockholders assume its 
debts in consideration of distribution to them, 


ratably and in proportion to their stockholdings, 
of all money the corporation receives on sale of its 
assets under a reorganization plan, the delivery o! 
cash to the stockholders, to the extent of the 
amount of the corporate debts, does not constitute 
a distribution of dividends, under Section 112 (d) 
(1) and (2), of the Revenue Act of 1928 but it does 
constitute taxable gain to the corporation, Source: 
Supreme Court, Minnesota Tea Company 
Jan. 17, 


case, 
x wk * 


Corporation Taxes 


A real estate corporation that is a wholly-owned 
Subsidiary of an insolvent bank is liable for the cap- 
ital stock tax. The insolvency or bankruptcy of the 
bank does not make the subsidiary insolvent or 
bankrupt. The bank and its subsidiary are separaie 
legal entities. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Feb. 7. 








—Harris & Ewing 
BANKER'’S “GOLDEN RULE” 
Emphasizing a plea for self-rule rather than su- 
pervision by the SEC, Francis E. Frothingham 
(left), president of the Investment Bankers’ As- 
sociation of America, asked a Congressional com- 
mittee not to “burden business with additional 
fears, restraints and intimidation, if you want it 
to make good.” Shown with Mr. Frothingham 
is B. Howell Griswold, Jr., who also appeared 
before the Committee. 
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Labor 


The National Labor Relations Buard has no power 
of enforcing either its decisions or its summons for 
the appearance of witnesses. Before there are any 

teeth” in a Board order, it must be approved by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, while subpoenas for 
witnesses or records must be upheld by Federal Dis- 
trict Courts before they are enforceable. Source: 
The National Labor Relations Act. 

x « * 

Employers may not refuse to bargain with the 
duly chosen representative of employes on pain of 
being found in violation of the Wagner Act or of 
State Labor Relations Acts where such exist. 

Recent definitions of the term “refusal to bar- 
gain” as formulated in Board decisions include: 

Failure to answer a request for negotiations sent 
by registered letter coupled with a statement by the 
employer that he would not recognize the union 
asking for parleys; 

Notifying a union, which has called a strike, that 
the strikers are no longer employes and conse- 
quently that there is no basis for negotiation; 

Addressing employes through circulars setting 
forth the employer’s terms instead of submitting 
them to the union with which negotiations have 
been proceeding; 

Designating negotiators 
as authorized to make decisions but 
have no such authority. 

On the other hand, Boards have held recently 
that there is no refusal to bargain on the part of the 
employer when he tells a union spokesman in a 
social chat that he will not meet with him to make 
an agreement and the union dogs not make any 
further request in the matter. 

Likewise it is not a refusal to bargain for an em 
ployer to deny demands for a closed shop or a pref- 
erential shop, thus bringing negotiations to an im- 
passe and precipitating a strike. 

x * * 

When a union petitions for an election and at the 
same time brings charges ot discrimination for union 
activity, which the Labor Board finds sustained by 
the evidence, the Board ordinarily will order an 
election but may put off the time of holding it until 
proof has been submitted that the effects of the un- 
fair labor practices are nu longer operative. Source: 
Decision of the NLRB, Feb. 1. 

x wk * 

Insurance agents are “employes” within the 
meaning of the New York Labor Relations Act and 
may therefore receive the protection of the Act in 
their right to organize and bargain with their em- 
ployers. Source: Decision of New York LRB, Feb. 4 


who represent themselves 
who in fact 


Social Security 


XCHANGE reporters, engaged by a general law- 

reporting partnership from its court reporters 

call list, who are at liberty to accept or refuse as- 

signments, are not employes of the partnership 

within the meaning of the tax vrovisions (Titles 8 

and 9) of the Social Security Act. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Feb. 7. 

x~* 

Milk distributors engaged undei contract for a 
dairy company are employes for the purposes of 
the taxes imposed under Titles 8 and 9 of the Sv- 
cial Security Act. The fact that 2 transaction be- 
tween the distributor and the company is desig- 
nated a purchase and sale, and that title to the 
products of the company may pass to the distribu- 
tors when the dairy products are delivered to them, 
is not decisive of the question at issue. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 7. 

—* *& * 

An amendment to the Social Security Act to hold 
pay roll taxes for old age benefits to 1 per cent each 
on workers and employers, until Congress decides 
whether to make changes in the law, is proposed 
in a bill introduced by Senator Vandenberg, Feb. 7 
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know 
. that- 


BILL will be introduced in Congress to impose 

a tax of $49,000 a unit on all chain stores 
in excess of 500 which are operated by a sinzle 
Other taxes are proposed in the bill, 


, 


concern 
which would penalize smaller chain store con- 
cerns. It is sponsored by Representative Wright 
Patman (Dem.), of Texas, who last year was 
sponsor of the Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Dis- 
crimination Act. 

x * * 


STUDY published by the Brookings Institue 
l tion indicates that the 1937 national income, 
adjusted for changes in prices, was about 6 per 
cent lower than 1929. The comparison does not 
take into consideration the growth of available 
man-power which accompanied the increase in 
population. Since the labor force of the country 
increased more than 10 per cent, the real income 
per gainful worker (income wiih adjustment for 
changes) was about 15 per cent lower 
1929. 


price 
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ARMERS who cannot obtain credit from any 
other source will be able to obtain emer- 
gency crop and feed loans not exceeding $400 
each beginning this week, under a Congress reso- 
lution approved Feb. 4. The loans are limited 
to actual cash needs and are obtainable only 
through one of the 550 field offices of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 
2 &£ @ 


EST customer of the Government Printing 

Office for the last fiscal year was the Con- 
gress with a bill of $2,700,000. Ranking next was 
the Post Office Department whose bill was $2,- 
157,481. Smallest bill—$8.43—went to the U. S. 
Commissioner, Paris International Exposition. 


. = @ 


‘IX counties of the United States—New York, 
S Cook, Wayne, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and 
Cuyahoga—pay one-fourth of all business pay- 
rolls in this country. 


x * * 


NY plan to build battleships larger than the 

35,000-ton limit set up by the Washington 
naval limitations conference bumps up against 
this problem: Locks of the Panama Canal are 
too small to accommodate ships wider than 106 
feet and if bigger ships are built the locks may 
have to be widened. 


x * * 


EGISLATION has been introduced in Congress 

« to levy a 1 cent tax per gallon on all oil 
used for fuel purposes. Sponsors of the legisla- 
tion say that its primary purpose would be con- 
servation of the future supply of petroleum. 


x * * 


HE dozen Federal Land Banks, which are 
operated under the jurisdiction of the Farm 
Credit Administration, broke all records in 1937 
in selling farm real estate, the sales being mostly 
of bank-owned farms to bona fide dirt farmers. 
The 1937 sales topped the 1936 sales by more than 
two and a half million dollars. 


x * * 


JHILE the House of Representatives can invoke 
WV “the previous question” to end debate, ine 
Senate has had no such provision since about 
the beginning of the 19th century. Congress in 
its early days operated under Jefferson’s Manual 
of Parliamentary Practice, which Thomas Jef- 
ferson prepared for his own guidance as presia- 
ing officer of the Senate while he was Vice Presi- 
dent, 1797-1801. His manual had “previous ques- 
tion” provisions. The Senate rules, which differ 
very materially from House rules, never included 
the “previous question” practice 


e# @ 2 


ONSTRUCTION of a canal across Nicaragua is 

4A being urged by some advocates of a stronger 
national defense policy. If such a canal were 
available, it is pointed out, this country might 
reduce the size of its navy for a connection be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific would be assured 
even though in time of war something shouid 
happen to disable the Panama Canal. 


x * * 


\ ANY of the principal cities of the United States 
I now are included in the slum clearance and 
low-rent housing program being undertaken by 
the United States Housing Authority. A total of 
168 million dollars has been earmarked by the 
Authority for projects in 50 cities. 


2 @ @ 


-—. students who have been given Na- 

tional Youth Administration jobs to enable 
them to stay in school have averaged about the 
same ranking in grades as students who did not 
receive such help, according io data gathered 
by the NYA. 


& @ @ 


N-Connecticut, automobile drivers who have a 
record free of traffic violations are given 
“personalized” license plates as a reward. A 
driver with such a rating gets a plate carrying 
his initials and a number. If his record becomes 
unsatisfactory he loses his “personalized” license. 


x** 


66 TNCLE SAM’S BOOKSHOP”—the Government 

Printing Office—with more than 65,000 dif- 
ferent publications, will sell a set of 20 coupons 
for $1, each having a face value of 5 cents, which 
can be used in payment of Government publica- 
tions, obviating the necessity of securing postal 
money orders for small amounts. 
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Voidable Contract: 
Effect of A.F.L. Expulsion of Miners 





wage reductions. 


of depression? 
men are losing jobs? 
and other questions. 





Will steel cut wages? 
and the A. F. of L. afford to continue their battle in the face 
How does collective bargaining work when 
Here is the story that answers these 


Labor organizations are meeting their most severe test 
in the midst of rising unemployment and growing pressure for 


Can the C. I. O. 





_ tests of strength between labor and management have 
passed beyond the stage in which unions are fighting for recog- 
nition, the contests frequently hang on larger economic problems, 
involving the interrelation of wage rates and prices. 
An example is provided in the contrast between events of last 
week and those a year ago as they relate to the steel industry and 


the Steel Workers Organizing Committee (C. 


3; 


A year ago, the union was moving to force recognition from the 
large steel firms which had traditionally operated as open shop es- 


tablishments. 


Suddenly the United States Steel Corporation an- 


nounced that it would sign an agreement with the union as spokes- 


man for its own members only 
When such an agreement was signed 
on March 17, was followed by 
about 500 substantially similar 
agreements in the industry. 


WAGE RATES AT ISSUE 

Last week this first contract was 
renewed with little change, but the 
change which was made reflected 
efforts of the union to protect wage 
rates and efforts of the company to 
protect itself against having to pay 
high wages should prices fall. 

The company concerned was the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
largest subsidiary of United States 
Steel. The renewal substituted for 
the one-year term of the old con- 
tract a provision that the contract 
should run indefinitely but might be 
opened on ten days’ notice and 
terminated within 20 days of notice 
if a new arrangement had not been 
agreed upon by that time. 

The purpose of this provision from 
the company’s point of view was to 
make possible adjustment in wage 
rates if steel prices should be cut. 
Actually announcement of price re- 
ductions in the industry was made a 
few hours before the renewal agree- 
ment was signed on Feb. 10. 

The union had sought secure 
a change in wording to make it sole 
collective bargaining agency, but it 
was unsuccessful. It compromised on 
the understanding that wage rates 
snould be maintained, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for an 8-hour day, the 
work week remaining at 40 hours. 
The contract provided also for seni- 
ority rules in hiring and lay-offs, sets 
up grievance procedure and estab- 
lished a plan for paid vacations for 
workers of five-year seniority record 


“LITTLE STEEL” IS ALOOF 

Standing apart from other 
firms in refusal to recognize 
C. I. O. union is the so-called “little 
steel” group, consisting of the Re- 
public, Bethlehem, Youngstown, In- 
land and Wierton companies. 

Commenting on the renewal of the 
contract, Philip Murray. cha 
of the Steel Workers 
Committee, dwelt chiefly on 
that wage rates had been 
tained. He said in part 

“These wage agreements maintain 
the purchasing power of steel work- 
ers—the key to prosperty. Thus, 
while we hail the signing of the 
agreements as a victory for labor, 
we likewise look upon these new con- 
tracts as a victory for America, be- 
cause of the stabilizing effect they 
will have on business, particularly in 
the steel industry. 

“It is well to note that what the 
United States Steel Corporation does 
is generally followed throughout the 
entire steel industry. Thus, some 
800,000 workers will be affected by 
these contracts. 

“The signing of the agree- 
ments is an evidence of the fact that 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee has proved its responsibility 
during the life of the agreement, 
which expires Feb. 26 next 


PAY REDUCTION “STEMMED” 
“We are of the opinion that the 
agreements definitely stem the tide 
of wage slashing which has been 
imminent throughout the country. 
Heretofore there has been a decided 
hesitancy on the part of consumers 
to purchase steel, due to the belief 
in many circles tha price slashing 
would take place. This was to be fol- 
lowed by wage, reductions.” 
Throwing light on the background 
of the negotiations, John L. Lewis, 
chairman of the C. I. O., said: 
“Preceding the steel agreement of 
today between Mr. Fairless and Mr. 
Murray were a series of conversa- 
tions between Myron C. Taylor 
(chairman of Board, United States 
Steel) and myself extending back to 
early December. Both of us were 
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deeply concerned with the uncer- 
tainties of the future as affecting 
the whole country, as well as the 
immediate problem in the steel in- 
dustry. 

“The fact that our minds were able 
to meet on questions of principle and 


| 
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sentatives who are citizens of 
the United States 

The last requirement takes point 
from the fact that attempts are be- 
ing made to have the president of 
the C. I. O.’s International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, Harry Bridges, deported on the 
ground that he is an alien Commu- 
nist. The Department of Labor was 
called on by the Senate committee 
to produce affidavits that had been 
filed looking toward deportation pro- 
ceedings. The nature of the affida- 
vits was not made public. Mr. 
Bridges asked to be called before 
the committee to refute the Commu- 
nism charges. 

John P. Ryan, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Associ- 
ation (AFL), likewise charged before 
the committee that Joseph Curran, 
president of the C. I. O.’s National 
Maritime Union, was a Communist, 
charges which Mr. Curran promptly 
denied and which Senator Copeland 
said he did not believe. 

x «ek 


Three Unions Are Ousted 
From the A. F. of L. 


ANDMARK in the conflict between 
the A. F. of L and the C. I. O. was 
the action of the Federation’s exec- 


not 


—Wide World 


MEN OF STEEL AGREED 


DHILIP MURRAY (left), chairman of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, an affiliate of the C. L O., and Benjamin F. 

Fairless, president of the United States Steel Corporation, shown 

during an interlude in the conference which resulted in a renewal 
of the collective bargaining agreement signed a year ago. 





policy is a tribute to Mr. Taylor not 
only as a leader of industry but as an 
American devoted to the furtherance 
of rational relationships and na- 


stability 


LOMILLY 


x « * 


Labor Relations in 
Shipping Industry 
to regulate labor rela- 


A NEW bill 
f% tions in the shipping industry 
has be 


proposed by Senator Guf- 
of Pennsylvania. His proposal 
was made to the Senate Commerce 
committee at hearings on another 
maritime bill fathered by the Mari 
time Commission and sponsored by 
Senator Copeland, chairman of the 
committee. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins has op- 
the Copeland bill, contending 
he shipping industry has not 
yet reached the stage at which ap- 
plication of the Railway Labor Act 
principles are feasible 
The Railway Labor Act requires 
that all disputes between employers 
and employes be made the subject 
of negotiation, spokesmen for em- 
ployes being chosen voluntarily and 
certified by the National Mediation 
Board in case of doubt. 


THE CONTROLS PROPOSED 

The Copeland bill would extend 
the National Mediation Board’s au- 
thority over the maritime industry. 

The Guffey bill, however, would 
make the National Labor Relations 
Board the agency to handle disputes 
regarding the representatives of em- 
ployes. 

Both bills provide for a cooling off 
period, making strikes unlawful until 
certain specified steps have been 
taken. 

The Copeland bill, like the Rail- 
way Labor Act, forbids coercion by 
employers in the matter of union 
affiliation. The Guffey bill forbids 
coercion from any source and in ad- 
dition forbids: 

Strikes in port as well as at sea; 

Picketing vessels because of juris- 
dictional disputes; 

Attempting to persuade seamen 
not to sign articles for any voyage 
or to violate such articles: 

Conferences on union 
when ships are at sea: 

The closed shop and check-off: 

Designation of bargaining repre- 
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council at Miami, Fla., 
in revoking the charters 
unions affiliated with 
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The unions expelled from the A. F. 


The United 
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of L. were the United Mine Workers, | 


the International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers and the Fed- 
eration of Flat Glass Workers. The 
A. F. of L. executive council took no 
action against seven other C. I. O. 
unions under suspension, postponing 
any decision until the council’s next 
quarterly meeting in April 

Although there were indications 
from council members that the A. F. 
of L. will attempt’ to intensify activ- 
ities of its unions in the three indus- 
tries in which the expelled unions 
operate, there was no announcement 
of plans. The A. F. of L. unions, now 
rivals of two of the expelled C. I. O. 
unions are the Progressive Miners 
of America and the Blue Card Union 
of Zine and Lead Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers. The A. F. of L. claims 
no union in the flat glass industry, 
in which the Federation of Flat 
Glass workers recently negotiated a 
contract having industry-wide cov- 
erage. 

In announcing the expulsion of 
the United Mine Workers, William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
announced also his resignation from 
that union, from which he rose to 
leadership of the Federation. The 
Mine Workers at a recent convention 
referred an expulsion trial against 
Mr. Green to the union's executive 
board. 

The United Mine Workers conven- 
tion had cut its last official tie with 
the A. F. of L. at its convention when 
it amended its constitution replacing 
the words “American Federation of 
Labor” with the words “Committee 
for Industrial Organization.” 

Last week the Mine Workers union 
announced a $2 assessment on its 
reported 600,000 members to swell 
its treasury balance and to finance 
the C. I. O. campaign. 

x * & 


Labor Board Inquiry 


Shelved For Time Being 


HE proposed inquiry into the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
to be postponed indefinitely. This 


> 
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‘Admiral C. C. Bloch 


Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet: 
“Ever Ready” is His Motto 


E air waves carry frequent mes- 

sages between the Navy Depart- 
ment and Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
fleet, aboard the U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania off the Pacific Coast 

One set of naval maneuvers, in 
theoretical defense of Los Angeles 
harbor, is recently over. The offi- 
cers study the results with him, in 
preparation for setting forth in early 
spring on another “war problem.” 
Congress gets to work on an en- 
larged warship construction pro- 
gram. Members expect Admiral 
Bloch’s suggestions to filter through 
to them in due course. 
. In contrast 

with the full- 
dress scene 
when he took 
command, 
frills are few 
on the flag- 
ship now. Of- 
ficers and men 
are “at post” 
instead of 
Standing at 
. attention. 

Admiral Bloch They execute 
orders, according to the reports, in 
the spirit of the veteran’s word at 
that time: 

“Our only justification for being 
is to be ready to fight. We have 
fine ships, and Knowing you men as 
I do, I know that you will continue 
your hard work and unselfish devo- 
tion to duty so that our Navy will 
always be ready and second to none.” 

The record of this 59-year-old 
Kentuckian attests to his own Navy 
spirit. As a young officer, not long 
out of the Naval Acadamy, he saw 
action at Santiago, Cuba, and was 
awarded the Specially Meritorious 
Medal of the Spanish-American War 
for services in rescuing Spaniards 
from burning ships of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s squadron 

Decorations atso came to him for 
duties well performed in the Philip- 
pine campaign, as a member of the 
China Relief Expedition during the 
Boxer Rebellion, and in the “pacifi- 
cation” of Cuba. One of his major 
achievements was commanding the 
transport Plaitsburg on four trips 
to Europe with troops and supplies 
“through waters infested with en- 
emy submarines and mines” during 
the World War. The Navy Cross in 
his collection about that, he 
won't. 

Since 1918 Admiral Bloch’s experi- 
ence has included the most difficult 
and responsible assignments in the 
Navy. Fellow officers say his method 
was the same in each, little speech- 
making, much attention to detail 
and improvement. 

On land, he rose to be Chief of 
Ordnance and then Judge Advocate 
General. At sea, from time to time 
in those years, he commanded the 
mine force of the Pacific Fleet and 
the batlteship California. Congress- 
sional committees relied on him for 
guidance on some questions of vital 
import to the Navy. 

The Chairman of the House Naval 
Committee paid him unusual trib- 
ute when he was leaving the Judge 
Advocate General’s office to return 
to sea duty in 1936. “This Com- 


The Question 
Of the Week 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
By REP. ROBT. F. RICH 


Member House Committee on 
Appropriations 


} 


tells 


from aggression by any other power, 
to the limit, as well as carrying out 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

So far as our settling disputes of 


foreign nations by armed force, I | 


am opposed to it. I do believe, how- 
ever, we Should use every means we 
can by kindness and through agree- 
ments, although some countries have 
little consideration for their word 
in agreements, as shown by recent 
disposition to break them. For in- 
Stance, the Kellogg Pact, other pacts 
signed at Geneva, and the Nine 
Power Pact which has been in effect 
since August, 1935. 





decision was made by unanimous 
vote of the subcommittee before 
which hearings had been conducted 
on the Burke resolution citing 
charges against the Board for al- 
leged partiality and improper con- 


| duct of its duties. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Senator Burke, a member of the 
subcommittee and sponsor of the 
resolution, voted with the other 
members, saying that he gave weight 
to the opinion of members that the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
is the proper one to handle the in- 
quiry and that an inquiry would 
hamper the work of the Board. He 
added that he would conduct an in- 
quiry of his own which,’ he declared, 
would convince the Senate that the 


} Board should be investigated, 


+ 


| 


| 





People of theWeek 


mittee,” he said, “would have been 


as helpless as a ship without a 
der had it not been 
aid you have given.” 


rua- 


for the duigent 


Marvin Jones 


Farm Champion From Texas 
With Persistence and Patience 


EPRESENTATIVE Marvin Jones, 

a newcomer to Congr from 
Texas, felt proud f button- 
holding every in sight, 
he had just voted for a tiny bill in 
exactly the form ne wanted it and 
seen it passed on to the Senate. But 
that was some 


20 vears It 
hasn’t happened 


ess 


coueague 


ago. 
since. 
for approval of the 
compromise farm surplus control 
bill last week, Mr. Jones recalled 
that early experience. The Senate 
had dallied two weeks over his pet 
piece of legislation, it seems, and 
finally returned o the House in 
a hardly recognizable shape. 

“Then in confere: Mr. Jones 
related while members laughed, 
‘they wrote a bill that was not ex- 
actly like either one of them, and 
I had my lesson.” 


Arguing 


ice,” 


In his role as 
Chairman of 
the Agriculture 
Committee, the 
drawling Texan 
was seeking to 
nollify mem - 
bers who felt 
iggrieved be 
-ause the House 
and Senate con- 
ferees had elim- 
inated or toned 
down sections 
especially dear 
succeeded, far as 
vote was concerned, 
her achievement 
record on 


Marvin Jones 


them. He 
decisive 
anyway; and 
was added to 
agricultural 
There was mort 
Just a 
Farm born and bred, Mr. Jones still 
talks with the simple directness de- 
rived from life among the cotton 
“in the wheat fields and on 
the cattle ranges. His district, the 
Eighteenth of Texas, of the 
few where those major 
branches of agi repre- 
sented 

Questions interrupted him fre- 
quently as he explained’the compli- 
“Can 
on 


to so 
the 
ano 
his long 
ition. 
that 


Oo compromise 


1CL1Si 


vote than 


to 
l 


conve mn 


rows 


is one 
three 
are 


iculture 


legislation 

the cotton 
to him?” 
replied Mr 
phase. 


cated 
sell all 
allotted 

“Yes,” 
to anothe: 


the acreage 


Then off 


Jones 


a 


the farmer 
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A knowledge of law, gained from 
‘udies at the University of Texas 
and years of practice, reenforced his 
It could be seen that 
he viewed the bill much as he had 
the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, but did not consider it subject 
to the same attacks on Constitu- 
tional grounds. 

“It is not the last word, it 
perfect,” he acknowledged 

Reminding that the same could be 
of Edison’s first electric light, 
Mr. Jones asked: “Did they throw 
it in the ditch?” 

No, they kept on,” he answered; 
“and the genius and industry of 
America brought about the great 
white ways of today. ... This dis- 
crimination against agriculture has 
been going on 100 years. We are 
not going to get a bill correcting the 
evils in perfect form right in the be- 
ginning. We shall perfect it as we go 
along.” 


presentation. 


not 


1s 


said 


Senator Johnson 


Constant in His Opposition 
To Any Foreign “‘Involvements ’ 


, 


YENATE debate droned on attract- 
S ing slight attention. Senators 
conversed privately or strolled aim- 
lessly about the chamber. Few visi- 
tors in the galleries seemed inter- 
ested. Then suddenly the atmos- 
phere changed—Hiram Johnson was 
speaking again. 

As though in 
tribute to the 
71-year-old Cal- 
ifornian, fellow 
Senators took 
seats nearby to 
listen. Many in 
the galleries 
leaned forward. 
The question: 
“What is Amer- 
ican foreign pol- 
icy?” 

Rumors 
an alliance or 
agreement with Great Britain in 
case of war, or for “co-operation be- 
tween the fleets, had been circulat- 
ing. There was more talk than ac- 
tion in the Senate. The “isolationist 
group” apparently lacked leadership. 

Supplying it, Senator Johnson 
proposed that the Senate ask Secre- 
tary Hull the facts about any 
“understanding.” His step has 
slowed and his voice lacks the vigor 
of earlier years, but the fervor with 
which he spoke was the same as of 
old. 


Senator Johnson 


of 


The next day brougt 
satisfaction. Although the Senate 
had not acted on his request, the 
Secretary of State replied there were 
agreements as asked about. 
The Senator Willing to let the 
case rest there for the time. 

Behind his resolution lay a phi- 
losophy of abstention from foreign 
involvements built up in his service 
as Senator since 1916. and which 
contributed at least to directing the 
course of history. He had a foremost 
role in opposition to the Versailles 
Treaty and to United States mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. 
The law which bars the defaulting 
war debtor nations from borrow- 
ing in this country oears his name. 

As an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of California. young John- 
son’s life was much iike that of his 
friends. Athletics and writing filled 
the hours he did no! apply to study. 
Once he began reading law with his 
father in Sacramento and looking 
forward to politics, he came to stand 
apart. 

Attacks on fraud and “machine 
politics” opened the way for his 
election to the Governorship in 1910. 
There he stayed unt.! his election to 
the Senate 

In between, he had become na- 
tionally known as a supporter of 
progressive causes. “Teddy” Roose- 
velt chose him for the vice presi- 
dential nomination on his Bull Moose 
ticket. One of the Johnson treas- 
ures now is a picture of “T. R.” and 
him, below which a letter in 
which the first Roosevelt said: 

“Of all the public men in this 
country, he (the Senator) is the one 
with whom I find myself in most 
complete sympathy.” 

At the start of the New Deal 
Mr. Johnson was generally consid- 
ered a firm ally of the President. 
He has drawn away from the Ad- 
ministration on various issues in the 
last couple of years, however. 


t him some 


no such 


was 





30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 


In the Smart 
East Fifties 
Opposite the Waldor{-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 + Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Beverly 


Willham A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST SOth STREET « NEW YORK 





HE SEES WHO BUYS WHAT TOBACCO 


Like so many other independent experts, 


Bill Whitley, 


Tobacco Auctioneer of Henderson, N.C., smokes Luckies 





| 
| 


ILLIAM D. (BILL) WHITLEY sold over 15 
million pounds of tobacco last year. It’s 
easy to see that he’s an expert who knows tobacco. 


So it’s important to you when he says...“At 
14 different markets in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, I’ve 
seen Luckies buy the best tobacco. I figure it’s 
good tobacco that makes a good smoke. So my 
own cigarette is Lucky Strike! 


“T’ve noticed, too, that independent buyers, 
not connected with any cigarette manufacturer, 
smoke Luckies more than any other brand.” 


Mr. Whitley is correct. For sworn records 
show that, among independent tobacco ex- 
perts, Luckies have twice as many exclu- 
sive smokers as have all other cigarettes put 

. together. Remember: The men who know 
* tobacco best smoke Luckies 2 to 1. 


% 


HAVE YOU HEARD “THE CHANT OF 
THE TOBACCO AUCTIONEER” 


ON THE RADIO? 


When you do, remember that Luckies 
use the finest tobacco. And also thot 
the ‘'‘Toasting’’ process removes certain 
harsh irritants found in all tobacco. Se 
Luckies are kind to your throat. 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 


BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 T01 
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Steel Price Cut: 
What It Portends 





What's behind the slash in steel 
prices? Is this the signal for wide- 
spread price and wage cuts? An 
article about the meaning of price 
adjustments. 











NE report made by an important Government 
0 economist to the President last November, 
concluded with the statement: 

“The chances are that the steel industry will 
resist price reductions on its products until defia- 
tion has started to spiral and a reduction in it- 
self will fail to influence production appreciabiy.” 

Over and over again, steel prices have been 
referred to as the key to the many adjustments 
that must precede a normal recovery. 

The first reduction in those prices occurred 
on Feb. 8 with a slash of $4 a ton in cold rolled 
sheets, important to the automobile industry. 
There were reports that reductions much more 
drastic were being made to foreign buyers. This 
cut set in motion a whole series of conjectures. 


WHAT NEXT WILL FOLLOW? 


Is this to be the signal that will bring im- 
portant reductions in the price of other steel 
products? Are automobiles now in line for price 
cuts? Can drastic cuts be looked for in building 
material prices, now that steel has set the pace? 
Will wages follow prices down? 

Questions of that kind entered the minds of 
buyers after the announcement of the steel price 
reduction. The Washington planners wondered 
whether the cut would just add to the spreading 
deflation or whether it would tend to clear the 
air and lead to buying. Their idea was that the 
cut should have been made at the first definite 
sign of resistance to the previous high price in 
November of last year. 

The fact is that for the time being at least 
the steel industry is to try the President’s for- 
mula of reducing prices while maintaining hourly 
wage rates. 


UNCERTAINTY OF PRICES 


But it is in the field of price that much of the 
business uncertainty continues to exist. 

The man who was thinking of buying a car, 
the car manufacturer who needed to build up 
raw material inventories, the raw material pro- 
ducer faced with the problem of marketing his 
goods, ali were inclined to hesitate, waiting for 
signs that prices may have reached a stable level. 
It was the same in nearly all lines. 

Raw material prices have been cut rather 
drastically and now are down to 74 per cent of 
the 1926 average as against 88 per cent One year 
ago. Yet even in the face of this slash, buyers 
are cautious in the belief that even more adjust- 
ment may be coming. They find that the stocks 
of materials on hand look large, even though 
they may be small, because they represent an in- 
vestment at a higher price level. 


PRICES VERSUS COSTS 


Prices of finished goods, in which steel prod- 
ucts furnish an important factor, are down in 
the past year only from 84.6 per cent of the 1926 
average to 83.8 per cent, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures. 

The problem is to reestablish a balance be- 
tween groups of prices and costs so that the ex- 
change of goods can be facilitated. That bal- 
ance can be had either by raising the prices that 
have fallen sharply, or by reducing many prices 
that have resisted reduction. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CHARLES R. HOOK, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers:. To state that 
America is overproduced, overbuilt, oversold is 
the sheerest tommyrot. It has been estimated 
that in the durable goods industries alone an- 
nual production at the rate of $33,000,000,000 a 
year would be required until 1941 to reestablish 
production on a 1929 plane. This would give em- 
ployment to eight or nine million additional 
es ss: 

Excessive and unwise taxation, restrictive leg- 
islation, government competition and unwar- 
ranted abuse of industry are militating against 
that steady flow of earning which is industry’s 
life blood... . Attacks against industry do not 
fall against the imaginary “few,” but strike with 
brutal force against the multitudes. 

(From an address in Pittsburgh, Feb. 7.) 


x* * * 


Q. FORREST WALKER, Economist of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York: The Tydings-Miller 
amendment to the Sherman Anti-trust Act has 
resulted fh an average price increase of 13.8 per 
cent to the consumer on price-fixed brands in the 
New York metropolitan area. Increases on indi- 
vidual items range up to 91.0 per cent. 

“Fair trade” laws bear no relation to fair trade. 
They are merely efforts to raise prices above 
natural competitive levels. These high fixed 
prices act, however, as a protective tariff for pri- 
vate brands, for whom broad new domestic mar- 
kets are opening up. If national-brand owners 
had deliberately sought some means of promot- 
ing private-brand competition they could not 
have selected a better method than resale price- 
fixing. 

(From an address before the Cincinnati Adver- 
tising Club, Feb. 8.) 
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i chart most closely watched by Government economists is pic- 

It measures what has happened to production of non- 
durable goods, like clothing and foodstuffs, with normal use of less 
than three years; and what has happened to production of durable 


tured above. 


CopyYricut, 1938, sy THe UNiTep States News PuBLISHING CorPORATION 


years of service. 


goods, like automobiles and steel, normally giving more than three 
Active durable goods production is essential to full 
recovery. A collapse occurred in this field of activity after August, 
with a loss of more than 50 per cent. Both lines now are levelling off. 





(WQCISGITALAI® BUSINESS ACTIVITY AT LOW EBB; 
CHANCES IN SIGHT FOR A TURN IN THE TIDE 


Third is the assurance of positive action by * ask for higher freight rates, adding to trans- 


HE drastic character of the decline that has + 


occurred in industrial activity is disclosed 
graphically on the chart above. 

Nothing quite like this has ever before been 
seen in this country. The production of dura- 
ble goods, like automobiles and steel, declined 
in five months almost as much as it declined in 
two years after 1929. 

The decline in output of consumer goods, like 
textiles and foodstuffs, while less drastic, wiped 
out in 12 months what had been gained in three 
years of recovery. 

In each instance, activity hit bottom in De- 
cember. January saw slight change and Febru- 
ary is continuing at the low level of production. 

Repercussions from this collapse are being 
felt with increased severity throughout the na- 
tion’s economic structure. Three million work- 
ers have lost jobs since last August. Factory 
pay rolls have declined one-fifth. Prices of 
commodities at wholesale, particularly of raw 
materials, have undergone a sharp decline. 


WHAT'S IN STORE The result of all this 
is to cause the Govern- 


FOR INDUSTRY IN , an 
ment’s principal econo- 
NEXT FEW MONTHS? .iccc to make a re 


appraisal of the past recovery and of the out- 
look for a new recovery. 

One said that the recovery after 1933 had been 
a speculative bubble that burst at the first prick- 
ing. Another said it now is clear that the im- 
provement had been “highly artificial,” based in 
large measure on Government spending and on 
inflation fears. 

But when it comes to assessing the outlook 
over the next few months there is, for the first 
time, rather general agreement among the men 
whose job it is to scan the business future. 

This agreement starts with the proposition 
that the decline in production of either durable 
or nondurable goods, is likely to fall little, if 
any lower in the next six months. It continues 
with the proposition that there is likely to 
be some early upturn in activity, even if tempo- 
rary. It concludes with the prediction that, on 
an average, industrial activity and trade will be 
extremely slow for at least six more months. 


for 
this diagnosis are many. 


Reasons offered 


FACTORS ON WHICH 
THE EXPERTS BASE 
THEIR PREDICTIONS 


of goods is back to a deep depression level. In 
many lines goods are being used up faster than 
they are being produced. Income has not yet 
fallen as drastically as output so that available 
purchasing power can easily sustain the present 
level of activity. 


First is the violence of 


the decline. Production 


Second is the absence of the deadening effect 
of a prolonged deflation. 
There is no insistence on maintaining a gold 
standard at any The country’s total 
money supply, in currency and checking ac- 


Banks are not failing. 


price. 


counts, is huge, always suggesting the possibil- 
ity that it can be stirred into use. 


} 


’ that it is the fastest on record. 


the Government. About one hundred million 
dollars a month additional is going now to be 
added to purchasing power by increased WPA 
payments and by AAA payments to farmers 
for cooperating with the 1937 soil conservation 
program, 

In the first 


month of 1938 the States with- 


/HAT lies ahead for business? Is 
this a “depression” or a “reces- 
sion?” The nation has never seen any 
decline in industrial activity, even after 
1929, as sharp as that which now has 
wiped out much of the recovery gains 
and cost 3,000,000 jobs since last Au- 
gust. What are the hopes for the fu- 
ture? 


drew $35,000,000 for use in paying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, which now are begin- 
ning. The new Housing Act, with its encour- 
agement of low-cost home building and of lim- 
ited dividend building corporations is expected 
to have some small effect in the late spring. 
Fourth is the better understanding on the part 
of both Government and industry of what causes 
depressions. Great importance is attached to 
the cut of $4 a ton in the price of one line of 
finished steel. Building materials have been 
reduced in price 10 per cent on an average, An 
automobile company has made one price cut. 
Merchants are slashing prices drastically to 
move goods. All of these moves are striking at 
the heart of the maladjustment that slowed ex- 
change of goods and produced the collapse. 


But against these fa- 


POINT TO A LESS vorable factors are placed 
others that are unfavor- 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK able, leading to a rather 


pessimistic appraisal of the near-term outlook. 
First of these unfavorable factors grows from 


CONDITIONS THAT 


the precipitate manner in which employers have 
dumped into the 
street. The rise in unemployment parallels the 


huge numbers of workers 
decline in industrial production, which means 
Pay rolls in 
manufacturing plants alone have declined more 
than 20 per cent and are two hundred million 
dollars a month smaller than in October. The 
effect of this situation is highly deflationary. 

A second of these unfavorable factors is the 
tendency of a depression, under modern condi- 
tions, to accentuate rather than to remove the 
maladjustments that caused the downturn in 
the first place. 

Prices resist adjustments. 
sist on maintaining hourly rates of pay. Manu- 
facturers hold out as long as possible against 
price cuts on their products. Railroads, pinched, 


Labor unions in- 


| 
| 


portation costs. There is strong resistance to 
putting debt through the wringer. 

Yet millions, out of jobs and on relief, have 
little or nothing to exchange for the products 
that they want and need. A normal, old-fash- 
ioned recovery, called for cutting costs and 
shaking out debt and cutting prices in search 
of a new equilibrium. Now the tendency is to 
freeze most costs and prices, plowing workers 
into the street and adding to the deflation. 


A third of the unfa- 
vorable factors is the 


LEVELS OBTAIN IN ‘ 
spread of depression to 
OTHER COUNTRIES other lands. The decline 


of employment in Great Britain is the most 
drastic in recent history. France has failed to 
work out her needed adjustments. Raw mate- 
rial producing countries of South America, and 
elsewhere, are feeling the pinch of lower prices 
and are having difficulty. The fascist nations 
are pulling more and more into their shells. 
The result is that world trade, after picking 
up in 1937, is in a precarious position. 


PRECARIOUS TRADE 


In fact there is a grave question, more and 
more debated in informed quarters, concerning 
whether the United States ever really got out 
of the 1929 depression. There never was any 
Sweeping erasure of debt of the kind that oc- 
curred in former major depressions. Even at 
the peak of the upturn, millions remained un- 
employed. The Federal Government's budget 
never was balanced and sixteen billion dollars 
of new Government debt failed to prime the 
pump. As soon as the priming stopped the 
pump dried up. 

There is agreement here that the next sus- 
tained upward move in business will flow from 
Government action of one kind or another. 
There also is agreement that this action is less 
likely this time to take the form of huge cash 
hand-outs than it is to take the form of so- 
called “recoverable” loans. 


The principal hope for 
generating a _ sustained 
recovery lies in the pos- 
IN FOUR FIELDS sibility of new and large 
spending in four fields. These are: 

First, the building of low cost homes for rent 
and for sale both by individuals and by corpo- 
rations operating under the amended Housing 
Act. 

Second, the renewed buying of automobiles— 
a buying that figured importantly in the upturn 
after 1933 and that now is dried up to 50 per 
cent of the 1937 figure. 

Third, the rehabilitation of the railroads, but 
with prospects slim owing to the acute financial 
difficulties of many lines. 

Fourth, the expansion of electric utility plant, 
as a moderate stimulant. 

The fact of the matter is that housing is 
looked upon by most experts in Washington 


as the chief “out” from the present depression. 
OweEN Scort. 


CHIEF HOPE LIES 
NOW IN SPENDING 
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No “Blue Prints’ Yet 
For Public Spending 





New thoughts on the old idea of 
spending for recovery . . . Publie 
works regain the limelight . . . 
The story of missed opportunity. 











OR many years, through conservative admin- 

istrations and under the New Deal, Presidents 
have accepted the idea of large-scale public 
works programs to be ready for use in the event 
of a depression. 

Yet, after 1929, with a depression at hand, no 
program was ready and none was tried for four 
years. Then when Congress in 1933 gave a rush 
order to spend $3,300,000,000 on public works, 
there weren’t any plans. 

After long delays, in which relief and work ree 
lief filled the gap, spending on large-scale public 
works did reach important totals. 

But about that time the President decided 
that there had been enough of this type of 
spending. And now there is another depression. 
The White House once more is talking of the 
need for spending on large-scale, self-liquidating 
public works. Yet again there are no plans. 


GREAT HIGHWAYS PROPOSED 

It was more than five years ago that official 
interest developed in the possibility of transcon- 
tinental toll highways. It was on Feb. 8, 1938, 
that Senator Bulkley introduced a bill into the 
Senate providing authorization for construction 
of highways of that type. Mr. Roosevelt is de- 
scribed as much interested in spending on this 
type of project as one means of turning the pres- 
ent tide of deflation. But officials admit that no 
definite plans are ready, even should Congress 
approve. 

Rural electrification is referred to as another 
type of self-liquidating program of public works 
that seems to the President to be attractive. Yet, 
here too, there is no broad nation-wide plan that 
can be carried out with large expenditures for 
materials and labor. If $50,000,000 can be spent 
in the next year officials will be surprised. 


LOW-COST PUBLIC HOUSING 

The idea of low-cost public housing always has 
attracted public officials. 

Vast amounts could be spent in construction 
of homes for the submerged section of the popu- 
lation. This type of construction must be heavily 
subsidized by the Government. Congress has 
provided the machinery for such subsidy and 
there is a Housing Authority operating here un- 
der a permanent law. 

Yet few plans are ready for execution and 
Congress has hedged the program with so many 
restrictions that there is admitted to be grave 
doubt whether actual construction on any large 
scale ever will be possible. From 12 to 18 months 
is likely to be required to get the dirt flying on 
actual projects now in the study stage with funds 
earmarked for their fulfillment. 


HELPING THE RAILROADS 

Railroads offer another type of self-liquidat- 
ing works of a semi-public character. Large 
maintenance and rehabilitated expenditures are 
needed. 

But a man who is close to the President ob- 
served privately the other day: 

“We have frittered away four years without 
treating the real ills of the railroad industry. 
Now, when spending on railroad plant could be 
of tremendous help, the basic problems of the 
industry remain unsolved and there is little pros- 
pect of help from this quarter. Here is a prime 
example of missed opportunity.” 

And so it goes. All evidence suggests that no 
effort has been made in the period of upturn 
to prepare for works to be thrown into the 
breach in a period of decline. The result is that 
pressure increases for more outright spending 
and for lending of a kind that will involve a 
high degree of risk. 
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The voice 
of Government 


T. A. M. CRAVEN, member of the Federal 
Communications Commission: The American 
system of broadcasting has been proved to be 
the best for our country, demonstrated by its ac- 
ceptance by the public. It appears from trade 
data that the average use of all sets is in ex- 
cess of four hours daily... . 

Unquestionably there Is ample opportunity for 
the improvement of radio programs. The ac- 
ceptability by the public of advertising content 
and continuity is a problem which needs con- 
stant study both by the industry and the gov- 
ernment regulatory body. 

While advertisers render the vast majority >f 
the financial support to radio broadcast stations, 
licensees have the responsibility of rendering a 
service which is acceptable to the public. The 
stations are not licensed by the Government for 
the sole benefit of advertisers, and if the latter 
are to secure the best return from the use of 
radio, it would appear essential that they, as 
well as the station licensees, recognize the ad- 
vantages of the good will of the public in sus- 
taining interest in radio. 

Our consideration of the role of Government in 
the field of determining what broadcasting 
should do about its progress led us to the ines- 
capable conclusion that progress could be better 
served and—yes, democracy itself made more 
secure—by encouraging the industry to produce 
and develop higher program standards... . 

(From an address over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Feb. 5.) 
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money market, up fo 20 umes a's bdigh Wages vs. Low Prices: 
The Views of a Steelmaster 


for a total of $220,000,000. It thus 
has a total lending power of $231,- 
000.000 
The President also has requested [Continued From Page 5.] + is 46 per cent less than it was in 





that we hold in reserve,” said Mr. 


announcing the formation 
the association, “an additional 


of improved quality also have gone 
to the user of steel at no increase in 
cost to him. 


1923 and nearly 30 per cent below 
the price in 1929. 
The steel industry has demon- 
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: + Natlos have benefited from these develop- ODligations. During the depression 


monopolies, and the American “Well, I think some of them s! | sociation of Washington.’ ear t 
pol ociation of Washington ments in steel. Under present-day Years of 1931 to 1934 it paid out 


system of government are held by _ be destroyed,” said the 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attor- At another time during the test Sor Salicl. : 
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chairman of a such loans are insured by FHA been impossible a dozen years ago. | COMpany we have just completed 


For the first time Mr. Jackson’s ee ene 

philosophy on such matters has NO SOCIALIST, HE SAYS Senate Judici- LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS a py of a "> at new continu- 
. « . ‘ Tn) 79 sve nswer 3 . Ss ll] at a cost re) millions of f 
been subjected to the inquisitorial an a - ge y i — ary subcommit- Mr. Jones also expressed his views race s of dol 
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spotlight of a Senatorial investigat- ng Proce ae a Rome tee inquiring ‘ on the need for additional facilities The steel industry, like all indus- 
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whi capensis ee! Mr. Jackson is | Thomas more than I do, but you | 1"f° Mr. Jack- for Federal loans to industry and try, wants to move forward. I be- 
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made up of members of the Senate must find imperfections before you lieve that the country is ready to 
Judiciary Committee, the same | ©4" improve.” tions for the move ahead, once confidence is re- 
rou which last year heard him Stored by permitting our industrial 
g p st ye and economic systems to function 
defend the President's court plan. oes 

In reply to questions regarding his ae ait and oppres- 
attitude toward the American tax- 
payer when he came to Washington 
in 1934 as general counsel of the 
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For example, it is now possible for 
in automobile manufacturer to pro- 
duce a one-piece fender from one 
piece of steel—a feat that would 

. $ . ee have been virtually impossible some 
son's qualifica- : small business 
: : as 4} ff t years ago. In addition, he can fin- 

The RFC » Sal has sufficien ’ 

The RFC, he = a F ish it with one priming coat and 
“Tf nriving authority to make necessary loans : ; ? 

If a law is passed depriving peo- post made va- au a Oo ee "on : one finishing coat, compared with 
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ple of religious freedom or civil | cant by appoint- On Upere pas die Race npg two priming and two finishing coats 
rights, I want the Supreme Court to ri who can qualify. He took a stand :nd three polishing operations in 

saith ment of Stanle stele aceie ablacaceal Pies a a pe ge oper: : 
stand against it. as I would if I were y against provision for making Gov aaa . ; 
eves Saseee o5, ¢ ae ss oS Wee > > a 1923. The price of that sheet steel 

Reed to the Su- ernment “character” loans saying 
“I would not want to say who has . . aaeeei aoe ocean 


on the court,” Mr. Jackson added 
“But when it comes to legislative preme Court. = ——— : 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Mr. Jack- | Policy, such as regulation of utilities Ea and who hasn't character.” — governmental loans to busi- CANADIAN GOLD MINES 
son repudiated the idea that Treas- I do not think the court should ee : _ No applications for new business ; , ii ili oie ee al Latest Map and Analysis of the 
ury policy or his policy was to force stand against it 4 oa . a loans except in emergency cases n ot aC! s saagpnt of the an medi MA LA RT i Cc 

“bi “vy ass mite tax- At another point in the sessions have been made by RFC since last tration it was said that Mr, Jones GOLD AREA 
ee ae dae expressed the conservative view- forwarded upon request. 


; : -ammittee . *ksor *tober when Mr. Roosevelt directed 
"er m; 2 , of the subcommittee Mr. Jackson . eee ! “ae a ee eee ta canes October when ¢ 
payers and then make them justify of such associations # Mr. Jones said, will be determined that RFC lending be curtailed. Ap- point on governmental assistance to 
removal of those levies. 


‘7 establishment 
insisted that he is giving his full " Plea . WaAverly 3461 
information was ay Hs Greer plications for such loans readily can | business and that plans for liberal- BRIDGE . , 
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In cases where pone he be considered, Mr. Jones said, if the izing existing provisions for Federal Members HEVENOR« o. 
refused by the taxpayer, r. Jac credit are being made. TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


support to upholding the anti-trust was authorized in 1934 in the orig- 
laws wherever they are in conflict | inal legislation setting up the FHA. | VAST LENDING POWERS 
son explained, “it sometimes was ee so In emg TORE chance 
necessary to ask that the taxpayer ila: Hii 


with laws passed during the present Whether or not the new institu- Under the terms of the National President requests such action. 
Administration, as, for example, _ tion will operate on a national scale, | Housing Act the association may is- Federal reserve banks also have 

prove that a deficiency judgment | some sections of ae igpresng tov 

was not correct or to accept the covery Act under which — a ro- 

judgment. I fully approve of mak- leum Administration was function- 

ing the taxpayer justify himself un- ing. 

der those circumstances.” x**rk 
Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 

charged that “many cases” had 


come to his attention where the Federal Mortgage 


Treasury had appeared to have i 
set an arbitrary tax sum to force a Agency for Housing 
settlement. / 

“There may have been some cases N important move in the Goy- 


in which errors were made in assess- /ernment’s housing program came 
ments,” Mr. Jackson replied, “But Feb. 10 when Jesse H. Jones, Chair- 
there never was any policy of setting man of the RFC, announced that 
large arbitrary sums in order to force his agency has set up the “National 





























the taxpayer to settle.” 


HIS VIEWS ON TRUST 

At one point in the testimony 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, asked 
Mr. Jackson if his idea of democ- 
racy was of “the type Stalin has in 
Russia In which he has all the people 
with him.” 

“I never conceived of the Russian 
system as a democracy in any 
sense,” replied the witness. 

Senator King then asked if he 
favored discarding the federal sys- 
tem of checks and balances. 

“I don’t want to destroy the 
States; I don’t want to destroy any- 
thing,” Mr. Jackson answered. 

“Except trusts?” put in Senator 


Mortgage Association of Washing- 
ton” with a paid-in capital stock of 
$10.000.000 and a paid-in surplus of 
$1,000,000. 

With the setting up of this associ- 
ation, the machinery for putting 
into operation the new amendments 
to the National Housing Act is com- 
pleted. 

The association was set up, offi- 
cials have explained, to provide a 
ready market where banks can dis- 
pose of their holdings of FHA-in- 
sured first mortgages in times of 
stringency and to provide loans for 
large-scale housing projects costing 
$1,000,000 or more. 

This is the first national mortgage 
association to be organized although 


The Growing Problem of Relief 


[Cntinued From Page 3.] 
that two-thirds of the cost had been 
returned within seven years. Front- 
age on the highway had been sold 
for business and the area inside also 
brought good prices. 


BULKLEY HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


+ ways to take care of the greatly in- 
creased automotive traffic expected 
in the next 25 years. 

VIEWS OF CONTRACTORS 

Relief policy in general came in 
for an airing at the contractors’ con- 
vention. William A. Klinger, of Sioux 
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YOUR 


PUBLICATION 


The most important businesses in the country seem to have de- 
cided that you as an audience and as prospects and customers for 


advertising are very much worth while. 


It is natural that advertisers should think so. They see The United 


‘ 7S y > “e Qe ¢ > « M4 ve . TT SW - r « . ~] 
Subsequently the President denied City, president of the association, State , Ne we oS am unusual public ation. lhe) know that there has 
he had discussed specific projects advocated organized opposition to 
with the Congressmen. One which WPA lest “you have Government 
he was understood to like, however, completely taking over your busi- 
was embodied in a bill by Senator ness.” 
Robert Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, for “The ambition of WPA to enlarge 
expenditure of up to $8,000,000,000 | its operations in the construction 


never been anything quite like it before. 


When people like yourself care enough about government action 


and what it means to take a publi ‘ation like The United States News 


over a period of years on ten trans- 
continental super-highways. 

These would be financed by 60- 
year Federal bonds, bearing 3 per 
cent interest. Seven highways would 
run north and south and be con- 
nected by spurs with the three run- 
ning east and west. Provision would 
be made for single-way traffic. 

Several Senators assured Mr. Bulk- 
ley of support. He plans to argue 
for the bill as a stimulus to employ- 
ment, and an aid to national defense 


field, and to take construction away 
from private industry,” he declared, 
“has been the greatest problem fac- 
ing the construction industry during 
the last two years. There is great 
danger that all public works pro- 
grams, including the construction of 
highways, will be taken over by 
WPA. 

“Socialization of industry seems to 
most businesses to be far away, but 
socialization of the construction in- 
dustry is in actual progress.” 


and keep themselves thoroughly informed on this history-making 
period---national advertisers are very certainly justified in deciding 


that such an audience should be included in their advertising plans. 


A number of our own subscribers have been instrumental in 
bringing The United States News up for consideration when adver- 


and road safety. 

If and when committee hearings 
are called, one witness may be E. C. 
Lawton, of the highway division of 
the New York Department of Public 
Works. Addressing the convention 
of Associated General Contractors 
here, he recommended super-high- 


. . * . T . . 
Major General Julian L. Schley, tising plans are in the making. We will appreciate your doing so 
Chief of Army Engineers, saw things : 
differently. Praising both WPA and 
the contractors for “cooperation,” he 
Said the Engineers since establish- 
ment of the works program had en- 
tered into 3,222 construction con- 
tracts with 1,149 contractors and 72 
per cent of the new work undertaken 
was by contract, 28 per cent by gov- 
ernment plant and hired labor. 
Although not much is being said 
about it publicly, there appears to 
be a formidable sentiment in Con- 
Penal gress for re-considering the whole 
a Honoinoment you tees Work Relief policy and administra- 
land of Towen a gar. tion before voting an appropriation 
your neck, you wind | for the year beginning July 1. It is 
pe we America’. oo all but taken for granted that the 
trips = Paradise. | President will want more than the 
2 5fe $1,038.000,000 set aside for relief in 

his original budget message. 

Representative Clifton A. Wood- 
rum (Dem.), of Virginia, intends to 
ask again that the legislative branch 
stipulate that the fund made avail- 
able must last throughout the year 
If the debate last year was any 
precedent, this proposed restriction 
and the amount to be granted will 
provide the two focal points for dis- 
pute 


under similar circumstances. After all, there is no commendation 
for a publication quite so effective as one that comes direct from an 


enthusiastic reader. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Few Americans have had better opportu- 
nity to contrast the economic and political de- 
velopments in Europe, South America, and 
other parts of the world with the United 
States than James D. Mooney. As vice-presi- 
dent and foreign trade expert of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, his has been the 


every foreign land. 

So when Mr. Mooney consented to speak 
recently before the American Engineering 
Council in Washington, his fellow-engi- 
neers were surprised to hear, not a discussion 
on the engineering aspects of foreign trade, 
but an interesting discussion of America’s 
two-party political system. Because of its 
interest I have thought Mr. Mooney’s ad- 
dress worth reprinting on this page. 

: Davip LAWRENCE. 











MADE my first trip abroad with the American 

Expeditionary Forces as one of the two million 

men who went over to France to make the 

world safe for democracy. And during the 
last twenty years I have spent about half of my 
time abroad. 

It has been my good fortune to occupy a front 
seat at many political dramas during those twenty 
years—the turmoil in Germany, the throwing out of 
royalty in several European countries, many revolu- 
tions in Latin America, and the experiment in so- 
called communism in Russia. 

Besides, I have always had a financial stake in the 
outcome of the drama. And as you very well know, 
such an interest has a way of sharpening one’s 
powers of observation, and of deepening one’s sight 
into what is really going on. 

Out of this experience, then, may I simply make 
a report to you on my observations of governmental 
structures abroad. Perhaps, too, you will be patient 
with me while I offer a few suggestions as to how 
you and I can do our part in keeping our own Ameri- 
can governmental house—the house which has shel- 
tered us comfortably and even luxuriously for 150 
years—weatherstripped and insulated against the 
economic tempest and political hurricanes which be- 
set us at the present time. 

In this report and recommendation, I should like 
to leave with you but four ideas: 

First, That the terms fascism, communism, social- 
ism, and democracy are of little value in comparing 
the forms of government throughout the world: 

Second, That governments differ principally ac- 


cording to the extent to which they control the lives 
of their citizens; 
Third, That the trend of many governments today, 
and the trend which constitutes a danger for us in 
America, is the trend toward too high a degree of 
integration, too great a control over every area of the 
lives of men; 

Fourth, Finally, that our most practicable defense 
in America against too much government in our pri- 
vate economic lives is the maintenance and preser- 
vation of our traditional two-party political system, 
the system that has divided us, at least at election 
time, into Democrats and Republicans. 

While brilliant column- 

CAN PUT TOO ists have been battling pas- 
sionately about how many 

MUCH STRESS economic angels could stand 
on the point of some politi- 

ON SYMBOLS cal needle, called commu- 
nism, fascism, socialism, or 

democracy, I have been forced into the conclusion, 
by experience, that there is very little significance 
to these terms at all. at 

My first great disillusionment about these politi- 
cal terms came during my experience when I was 
contributing my infinitely small bit toward making 
the world “safe for democracy.” In that war I dis- 
covered along with many of you that symbols didn't 
make much difference, that underneath their various 
uniforms men had pretty much the same hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, loves and hates, whether 
they fought for emperor or czar, king or potentate, 
dictator or democrat. 

My second great disillusionment about these po- 
litical terms came during a trip I made through Rus- 
sia in 1931. I had the opportunity at that time to ob- 
serve throughout Russia many vast industrial proj- 
ects under construction—the great hydro-electric 
power plant at Dnieperstroy, the coal mines of the 
Donetz Basin, the huge tractor and agricultural im- 
plement plants at Karkhov, and the vast state farms 
in the Caucasus.’ I had understood meantime that I 
was going to observe an experiment in Communism. 

But, all of the economic life in Russia, as I saw it 
with my own eyes, had the same general pattern I 
had observed throughout the rest of the world, in- 
cluding my own country. When I confronted various 
Russian officials with this observation, they explained 
to me that they hadn't yet had time to get around to 
Communism; they were too busy with their Five- 
Year Plan! 

Indeed, it has been my general observation that not 
only in different countries but from generation to 
generation men go on earning their living in very 
much the same manner. 

Notable changes and improvements can be credited 
from time to time to the scientists and engineers, and 
in general to improved technology, but economic laws 
and the processes of production and distribution 
seem to display a lovely contempt throughout his- 
tory for changes in the political complexion of gov- 
ernment. 

Farming, spinning cotton, weaving cloth, making 
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shoes, building ships, manufacturing motor cars, op- 
erating railroads, department stores, fruit, vegetable, 
meat and fish markets, and trading posts, display no 
more variation in their character in different coun- 
tries than can be discovered within the boundaries 
of any one country. 

In other words, they show no variations whatso- 
ever that can be ascribed to political boundaries. 
These processes of production and distribution vary 
only according to the degree to which methods have 
been improved through the use of tools and tech- 
nology. 

Meanwhile, and particularly since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the industrial revolu- 
tion got into high gear and brought economic issues 
sharply to the fore in the western world, politicians 
have preempted or achieved authority under one eco- 
nomic plea or another to the masses. 

America has no monopoly on the “full dinner pail” 
we inherited from Mark Hanna, the “chicken in every 
pot’ Herbert Hoover insisted we take even if we 
liked sirloin steak better, or the New Deal that prom- 
ised us a whole table d’hote dinner but threatens from 
time to time to leave us very grateful if we actually 
get the hot soup. 


SIMILARITIES 


These political symbols 
have been used continually 
for generations throughout 
the world and they are be- 
ing used universally right 


IN PATTERNS 
LEADERS USE now. Symbols for better 
food, clothing, and shelter 


are always useful in inspiring either bloody or blood- 
less revolutions. History shows that empty bellies 
are the most powerful generators of political change. 

I have observed generally in my travels that the 
pictures the politicians paint that are bulging with 
full dinner pails for the workmen, and with pots of 
gold for the business men, have strange or even 
weird economic colors. In fact, the programs that 
are projected for taking us all into the land of milk 
and honey are often quite openly in defiance of some 
very old and universal economic laws. 

In appraising the many experiments in govern- 
ment throughout the world that have: been tried dur- 
ing our generation, it is important that we should 
not be thrown off the track by the incident that the 
various revolutionary movements or changes in gov- 
ernment have adopted different symbols around 
which to rally their supporters. 

The important point is to recognize the plain fact 
that once the controlling group gets into power, the 
practical circumstances of the situation force the new 
leaders to organize the government according to or- 
ganization principles that are as old as the hills. 

All through the ages, human groups have been 
organizing themselves to move on various objectives. 
And in all of these organizations we find three cardi- 
nal principles governing their form and operation. 

1. Coordination, with its implied corollaries, au- 
thority and leadership. 

2. The scalar process, that is, the delegation of au- 
thorities and duties. 

_ 3. Functionalism, or the division of duties accord- 
Ing to the character of the work to be done. 

Wherever we find sound group association or group 
movement and progressing effectively toward an ob- 
jective, we find the formal structure and the process 
of moving in full harmony with these principles, 
whether the organization happens to be concerned 
with government, with industrial problems, with mil- 
itary objectives, or with any other activity in which 
a group of men work together to get a job done. 

_Further, it is very plain that all effective or effi- 
cient governments have functioned according to 
these principles, wherever the leaders have had the 
wisdom and the strength to apply them. 

Still further, we must recognize that the general 
objectives of government are the same in every coun- 
try. 

The primary objectives of government are first, 
military and second, economic in character, Na- 
tional defense, because of disturbed political condi- 
tions throughout the world, is today the first con- 
sideration; an improved economic order is the sec- 
ond. After national security, people everywhere want 
more to eat and a greater variety of things to eat. 
They want more clothes and more shoes. They want 
more comfortable places in which to live. All gov- 
ernments are seriously concerned with policies 
which will provide group movement toward these 


ends. 
In the ideal economic 


MUST SERVE state, steps would be taken 

to see that no i 
CONSUMERS’ group, in cuation tox tes 
INTERESTS own advantage, did any- 


thing inimical to the gen- 

eral economic progress of 
any group or of the nation as a whole. Every eco- 
nomic group would be challenged to play the game 
fairly with the others. 

In this ideal economic state, the consumer's in- 
terests would be placed above all else. A conscious- 
ness would be maintained of the fact that only a 
vigorous production or transformation of raw mate- 
rials into consumers goods and the efficient distribu- 
tion of these goods can create a high standard of 
living. It would be realized that what is inimical 
to the interests of the consumer is ultimately inimi- 
cal to the interests of industry. Profiteering, charg- 
ing more for the goods or services than they are 
worth would be discouraged. Racketeering, the levy- 
ing of tolls on industry for no service at all, would 
be banned. 

In the ideal economic state, the government would 
stick to its natural functions of maintaining order 
and security at home, and providing a defense against 
external enemies. By limiting the extension of its 
functions, and by performing its own normal func- 
tions with thrift, it would avoid laying on productive 
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industries the heavy hand of taxation that has been 
the cause of the traditional clash between govern- 
ment and industry in all history. Unfortunately, we 
observe today, in all of the great industrial countries, 
taxes that are starving or crushing or drying up in- 
dustry; the thread of this color is weaving itself 
with tragic irony into all of the relations of industry 
and government. 


CONTROL BY 


Now I have not come here 
to tell you that all govern- 
ments throughout the world 
are alike. Not at all. But 
I do want to tell you that 


GOVERNMENT 
BROADENING the general structural pat- 
ern, the organization prin- 


ciples under which they operate and the general ob- 
jectives they seek to attain, are universally similar, 
regardless of what the form is called. 

And I want to tell you, most importantly, that the 
principal difference I have observed during my 
twenty years of watching and feeling the various 
governments in many countries actually function- 
ing—the principal difference between these govern- 
ments—lies in the degree to which they are inte- 
grated. 

By “the degree to which they are integrated” I 
mean the extent to which control is centered in the 
government over the many areas of individual, com- 
munity and national life. 

It has become quite the fashion for every newly- 
established regime or government to promulgate the 
thesis that it is projecting new principles into its op- 
eration, among which the principle of high integra- 
tion is usually prominently displayed. Actually, a 
characteristic which appears in almost all ancient 
forms of governments is the unlimited range of gov- 
ernmental authority and control. 

How ironic, therefore, that many modern countries 
which are generally regarded as conducting experi- 
ments in government should actually be operating ac- 
cording to the methods of the governments of 
antiquity ! 

Probably you gentlemen who have traveled or 
worked professionally abroad have observed that the 
degree of integration depends upon the amount of 
external military or internal economic pressure that 
is being imposed upon the nation at the time. Mili- 
tary or economic crises set the stage for moving a 
country in the direction of extremely high integra- 
tion. 

In your studies of history you have probably ob- 
served that throughout the classical revolutions the 
most important net result was that the degree of 
integration was changed. The general process that 
seems to take place in any one country really repre- 
sents, from time to time, only a change in the degree 
of integration of the government, in response to real 


or simulated emergencies. 
Most of the principal countries throughout the 
world have been moving, during the past twenty 
years, in the direction of high integration. Govern- 
ments everywhere seem to be taking an increasing 
interest in and control over the economic life of their 
respective citizens. 

Picking examples out of the bag, I might mention 
Germany, Russia, Italy, England and the United 
States as examples of countries that have had strong 
enough governments during the past several years to 
impose in varying degrees remarkable and increasing 
governmental control over industry, agriculture and 
the general economic life of their citizens. 

Now, you and I want strength in our government, 
but I know you will agree with me at the same time 
that we are eager to retain the greatest possible de- 
gree of individual freedom. 

PARTIES AID _I am convinced, mean- 
time, that the defense we 
IN KEEPING need in the United States 
against too much govern- 
mental control is to be 
A BALANCE found in the traditional 
American two-party sys- 
tem. Our political scheme, our two parties, the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans, have given us, at least 
during your lifetime and mine, a reasonably good 
compromise between a strong government and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

I should hate to say that they could not have done 
a lot better. As a matter of fact, I have spent a lot 
of time and energy during my life, just like any 
other American, grousing about the government. But 
I musteremind you that men are not angels, and that 
governments are controlled and operated by men— 
by politicians. 

I came to the conclusion a long time ago that it is 
just as difficult to be a great statesman as it is to be 
a great financier or a great engineer. My hat is off 
to the politician who makes a reasonably good aver- 
age record in the compromise between so-called 
“sound principles” on the one hand, and, on the other, 
what people in their inertia will accept at the mo- 
ment. 

To be practical, therefore, we must compare our 
political and governmental scheme not with some im- 
agined ideal but with the actual governmental 
schemes in other countries. Governments abroad 
seem to go to one extreme or the other: either the 
government is so highly integrated, so strong, so 
“full of itself” that the individual loses too great 
a measure of his individual freedom; or the govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is so weak that it cannot 
discharge effectively its ordinary functions. 

For 150 years our American two-party system has 
given us a good practicable compromise in govern- 
ment. We have had strong government, but we have 
escaped extreme tyranny. 

I have emphasized the two-party system rather than 
identify our American scheme simply as democratic, 
because there is such a thing possible as a country 
being too democratic. We shall be very unhappy 
here if we move into a political situation in which we 
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have several political parties pushing us all around 
and striving for control. The trouble with having 
too many parties in the scheme of things is that no 
one party has enough power to organize a sufficiently 
strong government when it is elected to office. 


DE OFT ui men oO Ge 
MINORITY IS 


France during the past 12 
You are all familiar 


years. 
with political conditions 
IMPORTANT there, and you know that 


they have gone from one 
crisis to another, arising out of their rather disinte- 
grated political situation. France has undergone the 
formation of several parties, the continual throw- 
ing out of one crowd after another, and generally, 
rather chaotic condition. 

Likewise, one of the outstanding characteristics of 
Germany during its weak and transient regime as a 
Republic, was the multiplicity of parties, which kept 
breaking up and multiplying until the final debacle. 
An “over-dose” of democracy made the patient very 
ill, and Doctor Hitler was called in. 

When this sort of thing happens in a democracy, it 
provides gratifying material for the “integrationists” 
because they like to point to such a collapse as an 
example of the breakdown of democracy. 

A system like our own, with its two major parties, 
avoids this disintegrating tendency and gives ample 
assurance that either party, if elected to office, will 
be able to carry out effectively the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand, the danger inherent in one 
dominating party unchecked by sound opposition is 
obvious. The controlling party can swing to wide 
extremes of national policy without any check or 
counter-balancing force to bring the pendulum back 
to center. With the two-party system, however, the 
party of opposition is always able to act as a check, 
a strong and effective balance, against any form of 
extremism in government. 

The two-party system, therefore, is in itself our 
soundest defense against the excessive governmental 
control inherent in a single, over-dominant party. 
In the other direction it is again our soundest de- 
fense against the weakness and disintegration that 
arises out of having too many political parties. 

By now, however, you are probably saying to your- 
selves, “Well what has all this got to do with me? 
What can I do about it?” 


OUR LIBERTY 
STILL WORTH 


And in coming now to my 
conclusion I should like to 
make a suggestion to you 
for the answer to this ques- 


tion. And the suggestion is 
PROTECTING this: I think you and I 
ought to be either good 


Democrats or good Republicans. 

If we have ideas and opinions on political economy, 
if we have ideas on how to organize and run the 
country, if we have ideals for an American Govern- 
ment that would be strong and just and fair, we ought 
to work within the framework of the party that 
seems, according to our individual lights, to be mov- 
ing most surely in the direction of those ideals. 

It seems quite obvious that from time to time we 
shall have external military and perhaps even further 
internal economic crisis which will provide the emo- 
tional background for certain kinds of controls that 
will be imposed upon us by a strong government. I 
am not saying that I like the prospect of this; I am 
simply trying to be realistic about the situation and 
to anticipate what will actually happen. 

I believe that the choice which we shall have to 
make in our political scheme in the impending years 
is a choice between a highly integrated scheme of 
government, or a more moderately integrated one. In 
times of war or in other times of really intense na- 
tional crisis, I think we can all agree that we are 
willing to submit to a high degree of integration. 
But, during peace and ordinary times we want only 
a moderate degree of integration in our governmental 
organization. 

Accordingly, my suggestion to you engineers, who 
may be worried at the present time about these po- 
litical and economic problems, is that you identify 
yourselves actively with one party or the other, as 
dictated by your own interests and convictions. As 
intelligent, thinking citizens, lend your full support 
to that party, and in turn expvect from that party some 
reasonable consideration of your point of view for 
governmental policy. 

Certainly, the most practicable thing we can do is 
to become active in one party or the other. If you 
don't like the policies of a party in power, then I 
say, either join that party and help change its policies 
and leaders, or join the party of opposition and check 
the politicians in power or throw the rascals out! 

Only in this way can Americans erect a sure and 
safe defense against too high an integration of our 
government, against the over-reaching governmental 
control which would deaden our initiative and crea- 
tive enterprise, crush us with taxes, and rob us of 
our very liberties themselves. 

Finally—we Americans are not ready yet to con- 
cede that we must endure in our government a per- 
manently high degree of economic control. We de- 
serve a scheme of government in this country that 
will maintain for us our traditional individual lib- 
erty. We do not want the government or anybody 
else continually “snapping us into it.” 

Even if a highly-integrated American government 
could guarantee us a higher standard of living, the 
vast majority of Americans would prefer to risk a 
somewhat lower standard of living and have a great 
deal more liberty to live their own private economic 
lives. 

There are still millions of Americans, and I am 
sure you and I belong to this group, who would like 
to have the privilege at odd moments and when in 
the mood, of lying lazily under a shade tree and 
gazing dreamily at the sky. 

















































